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PHILADELPHIA, 


THE «DANDY 


BY JAMES 


Ar sixteen, Kate Stanley was the belle of 
Leicester. She was beautiful as a rose-bud, 
merry as a Virginia reel, and witty as Sheridan. 

“So this young dandy from Boston,” she said, 
“boasts that he can have any of us country girls 
whenever he pleases.” 

“He has but to throw his handkerchief, Ned 
tell me he says,” answered her cousin, ‘‘and the 
favored one will be his slave thankfully.” 

Ned Dudley, Jeanie’s betrothed husband, knew 
all the young men of the village, as well as every 
visitor of note, and was in a way, therefore, to 
hear everything that passed. There could be no 
doubt consequently of the aspersion. 

‘“‘We shall see,” replied Kate, with a toss of 
the head. ‘I never have flirted yet, but I’ll 
do it now, if it’s possible. This puppy needs a 
lesson. Does he think we’re Circassian girls, 
put up at auction, while he sits smoking, half 
asleep, like a Turk, and bidding off the pret- 
tiest?” 

Kate had never been so angry in her life. Her 
whole sex had been insulted, and she determined 
to avenge them. 

In a little while, Harry Nelson, the ‘dandy 
from Boston,” became a declared admirer of 
Kate. He was at her father’s nearly every 
evening, sent her bouquets almost daily, and 
was constantly seen escorting her through the 
streets. Every Sunday, he either came to her 
church to service, or was waiting at the door 
when she went out. She was his partner at all 
the pic-nics of the season. Everybody said that 
the couple were engaged. 

But Kate kept her own counsel. If she per- 
sisted in her original intention, she was playing 
her cards so adroitly, that she seemed, even to 
her closest friends, to be really in earnest. When 
Harry was by she had eyes for no one else. She 
always managed that he should find her dis- 
engaged for the first dance at every party. She 
sang her best songs for him, dressed in his colors, 
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and even admired his favorite authors, though 
they happened to be those she had formerly 
detested most. 

Harry piqued himself on many things. In 
his own eyes nobody dressed with such taste as 
himself, nobody danced as gracefully, nobody 
used such elegant language in conversation. 
But he prided himself especially on his guitar 
playing. The highest compliment he could pay 
a lady, in his own estimation, was to serenade 
her, not, as too many do, through hired musi- 
cians, but with his own voice and instrument: 
and this compliment he resolved to pay Kate. 

That night Jeanie was rooming with her 
cousin. The young men of the town, it was 
known, were to be out serenading; but as Ned 
Dudley had gone to Boston, and Jeanie knew 
there would be no music under her own window, 
she had come to Kate’s. It was a bright moon- 
light evening, and as the serenaders were heard 
singing, long before they reached Mr. Stanley’s, 
the girls peeped out between the curtains to see 
if Harry was of the party. 

‘‘There he is, sure enough,” said Kate, ‘‘and 
with his guitar. Now listen, cousin mine.” 

Directly footsteps were heard beneath the 
casement, there was a suppressed murmur of 
voices, and then deep silence, followed by the 
“thrum, thrum,” of a guitar. In a moment 
more, Harry began to sing, ‘‘ Wake, lady, wake.” 

‘* He looks excessively sentimental,” whispered 
’ Kate, peeping out from her shelter. ‘No doubt 
he thinks he’s a Spanish cavalier.” And the 
merriment being infectious, Jeanie laughed with 
her, till they could searcely keep from being 
overheard. 

The first verse was finished. Harry, turning 
up his eyes romantically, had begun the second, 
‘‘Wake, lady, wake,” accompanying it with the 
monotonous ‘‘thrum, thrum, thrum,’”’ wheri Kate 
; cried, loud enough for all the serenaders to hear, 
‘and in a voice almost choking with merriment, 
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‘¢Goodness gracious, does the man think I’m 
deaf? I’m as wide awake as I can be.” 

A suppressed titter, followed by an unre- 
strained laugh, passed around the circle of sere- 
naders. Harry’s song ceased suddenly, and Kate 
thought she heard him give utterance, between 
his teeth, to something like an imprecation. A 
moment after, the party broke up, the young 
men moving off amid shouts of merriment at the 
crest-fallen guitar player. 





The next day the story was all over the village. 
The day after Harry left Leicester forever, un- 
able to endure being the common butt, and 
vowing vengeance against Kate, as an incorri- 
gible flirt. 

But from that day to this Kate has given 
no cause for such a name. She never flirted 
but the once, and that was to avenge her sex; 
and we are sure we have not the heart to blame 
her for it. 
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BYE-AND-BYE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Wuere’er heavy hearts are beating, 

Comes the gentle whispered greeting, 

Hope’s sweet voice is e’er repeating 
By-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 

Chase the tear-drops, check the sigh, 
Joy is coming, bye-and-bye, 


Rosy childhood’s pulse is bounding 

To that magic whisper sounding, 

Telling of the joys abounding 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 

Haste the moments, let them fly, 
Joys—we’ll grasp them bye-and-bye. 

To the student pale and weary, 

Through the night hours long and dreary 

Steals an echo soft, yet cheery, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 

Flinch not, pause not, guerdon high 
Shall reward thee bye-and-bye. 





To him across the ocean foaming, 

Far from home and loved ones roaming, 

Floats an echo through the gloaming, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye, 

Thrills the warm heart, lights the eye 
With thoughts of meeting bye-and-bye. 


The watcher by some loved one, lying 

Wan and helpless, to her sighing, 

Hears angelic tones replying, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 

Watch and pray, the languid eye 
Health shall brighten bye-and-bye. 


The mourner by the green grave weeping 
Where a cherished form is sleeping, 
Hears a spirit softly speaking, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 
Dear one lift thy thoughts on high, 
We shall meet there bye-and-bye! 





A PRAYER FOR THE PLAGUE-SMITTEN. 


BY MARY L. 


Senp down Thy blessed angel, Lord! 
With healing in his hand, 

And bid him seek the stricken shore— 
Our beauteous Southern land. 


We bless Thee that Thy bounteous care 
Hath kept our Northern home 

Free from disease—hath bid it still 
With health and plenty bloom: 

But while we praise, a dirge of grief 
Swells on the bright, warm air, 

From stricken hearts to earth bowed down 
With anguish and despair. 

And our hearts echo back that wail 
From the fair land of flowers— 





MEANY. 


Their joys, their trials, and their woes, 
Are they not likewise ours? 


But vain our sympathetic tears— 
And vain man’s feeble power— 

*Tis Thine alone, great God! to save, 
In their dark trial hour. 


Father! For them, our brethren dear 
Unto Thy throne we come— 

Oh! let one ray of cheering light 
Break through their night of gloom. 


Oh, send Thy blessed angel down, 
With healing in his hand, 

And bid him seek that stricken shore— 
Our lovely Southern land. 





THE CITY COUSINS; 
OR, THE ART-STUDENT IN BOSTON. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


How the subjoined letters came into my pos- “T have been admitted into the School of 
ion it is useless to relate; they bear internal ; Design, and am only too well pleased with my 
evidence of genuineness, and I feel sure all who ; studies; I can hardly spare a thought for any- 
may read them will share the comfort I take in thing else. A number of lines and curves is 
believing that a spirit fresh and sunny as this } given us, and each of the class may combine 
Kitty Clover proves herself, still dwells upon the ; them with whatever figure occurs to her; over 
earth—a prophecy of good which may yet come } these combinations I work all day, wake up in 
to us all. the night with a new idea, and lie there in the 
dark bringing my lines and curves together, with 
“‘ Boston, February 3d, 1853. a success I cannot copy by day. At the table 
“Dear Motuer—lIn the great city at last, I can only see the angles at which the knives and 
safe and well! I hasten to tell you this—but ; forks are placed, and the curve of the water as 
have not taken off my bonnet yet, am tired, } it is poured into my cup; in the street it is just 
sleepy, and all things look new and strange. I; the same—goers and comes, corners and walls 
felt rather dismally just now when I first shut } stand to me for so much straightness and so 
the door of my little room, and looked down into ’ much undulation. Only the stars keep their old, 
the narrow, noisy street; but I looked up, and} own place in my mind, and every clear night 
there were our own home-stars in the sky— } Ariadne’s crown still rises with a thought of the 
Ariadne’s crown watching all these brick walls, } pine trees at home, and the dear mother within 
just as it watches the dear pine-grove at home. sound of their whispering. 
Those last words of yours were so true, mother! ‘«Bat don’t be frightened, and imagine that I 
The same heaven above us both, however widely } am going to lose myself in a dry mathematician; 
we may separate on earth. Good night. if you could hear my drawing-master talk, any 
Kirry Clover.” such fear would vanish; he never takes my book 
; without laughing, for he says I shall have to 
** February, 13th. pass a long apprenticeship in narrow, dusky 
“Dearest Motuer—Homesick! Pray don’t } streets, before I shall learn to make my lines 
worry about that; if my letter gave you the { as straight and my dots as tame as those of more 
impression it was a wrong one. At first I was } successful scholars. He says I do not adapt my 
too tired, and then too busy, and now I am too! means to my ends—that I put into a carpet or 
fall of hope for homesickness. table-cloth pattern, the great sweep of oak- 
“First of all, let me tell you, mother, that I} boughs, the bold, brave uplifting of the hill- 
shall re-enclose the bank-bill you sent. Spend } sides, with their meek declivities, and the glori- 
it in little comforts for yourself, and consider it { ous rounding of the morning sky. But never 
the first of many a remittance I'll make home } mind! I1’ll smother down the genius for now, and 
for that same purpose. I don’t need or want a } make as narrow lines and as obedient curves as 
new bonnet. Why I am tempted to accuse you of { the most citified, see if I don’t! Besides, this 
extravagance; didn’t I pay seventy-five cents for } excellent Mr. Elton makes the speech half for 
having the old one whitened and lined? Besides, { the sake of saying something poetical; he isa 
in a city one can hardly look so shabby, but she } good teacher, but just handsome and just gifted 
will find some one looking a little more so—I ; enough to be vain and lackadaisical—leaves 
have so much company in my shabbiness, that it { musical rhymes—though they don’t mean much 
is a real blessing—makes me feel at home. And } —within my drawing-books; parts his hair in 
then isn’t it enough to know that my soul is { the middle, to look statuesque, and is proud of 
fresh and gay, and the humble bonnet is only } his white hands. 
a droll mask outside of a splendid spirit—yes, ‘*No, mother, I mean to abide by our good old 
splendid, mother! for I feel so strong and brave } rule of seeking always, in all things, the balance- 
Sometimes that I reverence myself. point between extremes, and making 
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‘ The limits of my power 

The bounds unto my will.’ 
I bless you for teaching this, and all the other 
wisdom she possesses, to yourown  Kurrty.” 


“‘ February 23d, 1853. 

‘*Now, Dear Moruer, confess that I am the 
most obedient of children. I have, to please 
you, made the first call at my aunt Winners- 
ley’s, and prosperously enough it ended, after 
all. 

‘«Oh, they live splendidly! You could put our 
whole precious little cottage into one corner of 
their drawing-room—but I'll begin at the be- 
ginning. 

“I dressed, of course, in my very go-to-meeting 
clothes, the old India-scarf and all; and put 
your rings on, for though they couldn’t be seen 
under my glove, I thought perhaps I should feel 
finer to know they were there. But it is sur- 
prising how the presence of those who live for, 
and believe in nothing else but wealth, takes the 
confidence out of us—the poverty-stricken. ’Till 
I reached their door, no one in Beacon street felt 
more entire self-respect, or better pleased with 
their own appearance; but when the heavy ma- 
hogany door swung inwards, directly my fingers 
touched the silver bell-pull, and the respectable- 
looking porter stood waiting, it was like magic, 
the revulsion of feeling that came over me! I 
felt shorter, and smaller, and dowdier, and more 
countryfied than I had supposed possible for 
your independent daughter. 

‘‘Well! Monsieur le Porteur, after eyeing me 
from head to foot, stretched forth a salver for 
my card, and led me to the parlor. 





“But the strangest thing is, I left Beacon 
street feeling more self-possessed, and that my- 
self was better worth possessing, than when I 
entered it. We should not boast, I know, but it 
is so hard here, not to pity people; they seem 
thoroughly contented with the little possessions 
they have collected, and to forget that anything 
can exist beyond or above these; and when we 
come to think of it, the fine, high ceiling of their 
drawing-room doesn’t reach as far as the sky 
that bends over our little home, nor is it curved 
as gracefully as those arches in the pine-grove 
near; and their piano-music, though, mother, it 
was exquisite, did not as deeply stir my soul as 
the pines’ low murmuring has done, when we 
strolled there at evening, you and I, and the 
stars watched us through their inky boughs. 
Those heavy, elegant carpets don’t look half as 
clean and fresh as the carpet of brown, filmy 
leaves which the wind keeps swept and evened 
in our wood; and the velvet-covered seats are 
not so soft and springy as the crowded clusters of 
queen moss ‘here. 

‘*But how I am running on! I never know 
where to stop when I begin to talk about dear 
home. The cousins bade me good-bye, with a 
little counsel about my dress, which I needed, 
perhaps, and therefore received gratefully. 

‘‘Considering our near relationship, their man- 
ner might annoy me, but it doesn’t, one jot—I 
am so proud. For all your teaching about 
humility, precious mother, J find there is no such 
staff to guide me in these city ways as self- 
respect—for which confession I shall expect a 
lecture about meekness from somebody! Well, 
if I didn’t need, you would not send it; only let 


“To do them justice, my cousins soon dissi- } me whisper that I carry about continually the 
pated my fears; without being cordial and} thought of an example more convincing than 
earnest, they were affable and considerate, and } volumes of lectures: ‘the gospel of your acts 


fortunately there happened to be no other guest 
present; I almost fell in love with the youngest 
and prettiest, Mary. 

‘‘There are three sisters; the two eldest, for all 
their fine dress, looked old as the hills; but were 
full of vivacity and intelligence, and were really 
kind to me—asked after you, said I must come 
often and see them, and showed me all about 
their parlor and library, both richly and ele- 
gantly furnished; some of their pictures are 
very famous, they say, and cost incredible sums 
of money. 

“*T am glad that I went to aunt Winnersley’s, 
for their kindness has taught me to think better 
of rich relations. I am rustic, both in dress and 
manner, and the consciousness of this makes me 


goes very far,’ my mother. 

‘Write soon, and try not to miss Kurrry.” 

“¢ March 1st, 1853. 

‘‘Now, be sure, mother, that every week you 
answer the above questions—so far, at least, as 
they relate to your own comfort and happiness; 
and in return, I will be egotistical as you wish. 

‘‘Think of it! I, Kitty Clover, have been to 
@ party at my rich aunt’s, where her daughters 
invited me urgently, bestowed a tarletan dress 
for the occasion, and had their own seamstress 
make it—weren’t they good! 

“The party was made for their brother, who 
has been finishing his studies in Germany, and 
has just returned. Lately I’ve heard of nothing 


so awkward at times, that I smile at myself, } but ‘splendid brother Will;’ he might not notice 


while my cousins would blush for me. 


> 
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me at first, they said; 1 must consider that half 
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the girls in Boston were in love with him. And 
indeed I must not be disappointed if I received 
very little attention from any one, as city people 
think more (they say) of talent, wealth and high 
connections than of youth and beauty. Acci- 
dentally I glanced across at a great mirror, as 
my cousin Eunice made this speech, laying her 
pale and shrivelled but jewelled hand on mine, 
and the picture I saw there recalled to me some- 
thing of Tennyson’s— 


‘A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms.’ 


“Well, I went, without very brilliant antici- 
pations of enjoyment; but very soon found it a 
privilege to be admitted on any terms to such 
elegant and refined society as thronged my 
uncle’s house. We like to see all sides of the 
world in which we live. Such a dazzle of gas- 
light, such glittering of diamonds, such rustling 
of brocade, such waving of feathers, and in every 
nook such clusters of rare flowers! I was be- 
wildered at first, and resolved to stay in a corner, 
contenting myself with watching and listening, 
for there were lovely faces among the guests, and 
several distinguished people whom it was plea- 
sant to be near; unknown to them, I could 
touch the hem of their garments and it seemed 
as if virtue might come to me. 

“Cousin Mary, the youngest and the beauty, 
insisted upon drawing me out, whispered that 
I looked better than half the brocaded and 
velveted belles, and introduced me as her ‘coun- 
try cousin,’ with an air half boastful, half apolo- 
getic. I wished she had allowed me to remain 
in the corner, but obeyed her wish, and was 
shown to every one. Last of all, to splendid 
Will. And now let me tell you something won- 
drous, that from the moment we were intro- 
duced, Sir Will devoted the attention it was 
plain to see all those belles would gladly have 
accepted, to his little country cousin! I sup- 
pose the poor man was puzzled as to which 
among them he should gratify, and so leaving 
all, took me. And then I find that these rich 
people, when they undertake to be generous and 
complaisant, do excel. 

“You would never know that Will lived in a 





city spoil you, cousin, as it has spoiled us!’ 
Somehow I half believed him. Ah! mother, 
when shall I grow meek as the angel in my 
home! 

“But it is only right that I should send you 
the record of my successes and my compliments, 
for all I am worth you made me. Kirry.” 


“* March 30th. 

“Dear MotHer—‘ Have I lost all interest in 
the Winnersley’s?’ No, indeed! I have not men- 
tioned them in the last few letters, because I 
had so much to say about my studies, and about 
our home. The cousins are just as kind as ever, 
and Will, if possible, improves upon acquaint- 
ance. He is an enthusiast regarding art, has 
brought home some fine pictures; and then he 
has access in places which are open but to few— 
has taken me to look at many private collections, 
and all the public ones—we are quite at home in 
the Atheneum Gallery. On rainy days, we go 
into the Museum and look through the rows of 
queer, old portraits by Copley, Stuart, and 
others, at least so catalogued. It troubles Will 
a little that I care more for the mummies, and 
skeletons, and Egyytian antiquities, than for 
those old sign-board faces. Then we go into 
auction-rooms, and to print-stores. With the 
help of pictures, we find at Colton’s, Will reviews 
his travels for me, until I feel as if I had really 
made the ‘grand tour’ myself. Bare outlines he 
always fills up, and colors with his vivid lan- 
guage—he is doing more to improve my taste 
than the drawing-master. 

“But we have more than a few playful dis- 
putes about those pictures. A mere name in the 
catalogue goes three-quarters of the way toward 
securing praise, with Will; it doesn’t go a hair’s 
breadth with me. I don’t care how many faint, 
fat young women, with fady eyes, and homely 
babies, may be labelled ‘Raphael,’ and looked 
upon with reverence as his ideal of the Ma- 
donna; so long as my own ideal is more beautiful, 
I mean to abide by it. Then there are Cleo- 
patras, painted by French artists, disgustingly 
real, and more disagreeable for the scantness 
of their drapery, though if they were shrouded 
in close dominoes it would hardly conceal their 


city, and was rich and splendid, he has so much 


common sense, and then he understands st, 
delicate art of flattery which has just sufficient 


earthiness. I have seen people stand admiringly 
before these who would not enter the sculpture 
$ gallery below, where a glance at Crawford’s 


flavor of truth to make it agreeable, instead of, ‘ Orpheus, or the Apollo, would give more pleasure 


like the flattery of vulgar people, nauseating 
one. ‘You little Clover,’ Will said, as we parted, 
‘you are worth all the camellias and tea-roses in 
Christendom—your soul is fresh and dewy as a 
field of grass in a June morning—don't let the 


and more benefit than a life lease of this worn- 
out or sinful coloring. 

‘I find by listening to other’s remarks, in these 
frequent visits of ours, that what they especially 
admire in pictures is to have them finely finished, 
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the paint evenly laid on, than to have them look 
like flesh and skin, and have good hands, feet 
and arms. In landscape, there must be the 
usual number of usual-shaped bushes—don’t 
often get up to trees—some pretty clouds and 
a fine-sounding name in the catalogue. 

‘‘Will has a fady thing he calls a ‘Claude,’ 
which he has lent the Atheneum awhile, for the 
sake of benefitting humanity by its contempla- 
tion. I cannot persuade him that it were better 
to invest the thousands it cost in a little country- 
house, for the hot days, every one of which 
would unroll above it boundless sky-scapes, no 
corner of which would own this faded piece for 
a neighbor—melting, filmy clouds, miles long, 
immense in height, and glorious in the grandeur 
of their draping lines, yet tender in texture and 
true as the heart of a snow-drop. Skies so 
boundless they make us think of the love of our 
dear Father God, embracing all—calm and radi- 
ant as His goodness, and the peace of His real 
heaven. Claude, forsooth! I haven’t yet found 
a key that opens the secret of what there is so 
desirable in this fine thing they call wealth. 

‘*We have as much of human nature as of art 
in these picture-galleries, and have many a good 
laugh on our homeward way, comparing what we 
have seen and heard among the lookers-on, I 
entertaining all the while sly suspicions that 
cousin Kitty is as rustic and unsophisticated in 
the eyes of Sir Will, as more recent comers from 
the country seem to me. A group of speculators 
will discuss a Swiss landscape, of stream and 
mountain, and laughingly calculate how much 
timber, and how large a water-power the real 
scene must contain. A _ sentimental-looking 
maiden will turn with a sigh of relief from 
pictures of age and want, to this same Alpine 
scenery, with its wild, fresh, natural beauty; 
how I long to tell her that there’s wilder, loftier, 
lovelier scenery in Boston; indeed between brick 
walls buried in human hearts! But we heard 
the most amusing criticism last evening, from 
a genuine Yankee, whose city friend had per- 


scene, but where’s the lady that would go to a 
real, live hanging now-a-days? they’d draw the 
curtain down a’feard of seeing the prisoner 
pass their window. Oh, no, ’taint dela-Xit, they 
couldn’t see that. I’ve been listening to the 
talk of them two fellers with the bow across 
their throats; why they say that picture at the 
head of the room, that man’s face—cost an 
ocean of money—it is very old: in my opinion 
the man had better have took his money to a 
water doctor and got his complexion cured afore 
he had it painted. What flesh! they say: I 
wanted to tell ’em, so are they just such flesh, 
and so’s any beggar. Why I could find better 
pictures than half these in the street—with life 
in ’em—and no quarter to pay for the sight; all 
these boots and jugs now, and these old fellers 
at the table—I’ve got enough of such at home— 
genuine ones, no pictures. That,’ pointing to 
some wild scenery, ‘would make a first-rate 
farm, if it was cleared; but now it’s only fit to 
be painted, waste land. Well! it’s a curious 
world, one man takes the land and clears it and 
plants a crop; another goes and makes a copy of 
it, stumps and weeds and all—each to his taste! 
As for that Desdymony, with her great black 
eyes, I’ve seen blue ones that were enough sight 
prettier; and if a sister of mine had fallen in Jove 
with a nigger black as Othello, I wouldn’t have 
owned her, much less have had her painted. 
How I wish J had the ruling of the world for 
awhile, I’d set these artist fellers to doing what’s 
useful; make them rake together, and burn up 
the stumps and weeds and broken jugs and torn 
bunnits, instead of painting them; and if the 
wimmin wanted to see a bon-fire, they might look 
at that, instead of waiting to find how much like 
flesh Mr. Huss was when they burnt him. Yes, 
and I’d set these Desdymonys to cooking and 
making shirts; then they wouldn’t have time 
to fall in love with niggers and disgrace their 
family.’ 

“Cousin Will thinks Jonathan’s wish an ex- 
3 cellent argument against my theories—or rather 





suaded him to visit the Dusseldorf Gallery, be- ;my unbeliefs—my want of reverence for mere 
cause it was fashionable. He was pleased with } names, dates and precedents. But I am no nearer 
the landscapes, which he evidently compared } Jonathan’s belief than his—only I do insist that 
with things at home, would say, ‘Why it’s equal 3 it is foolish to value faded copies, and overlook 
to Saddleback,’ or ‘Roaring-Brook is nothing to the living spirit of what they strove once to re- 
it—golly how the water comes!’ and ‘I say for’t } present. 

you could hide the Aull of Windsor Mountain in «You will agree with me here, mother, I know, 


one of them caves!’ But the historical and } for you agree with every belief that is just and 


household pieces, tnd the Allegories, disgusted } true. Kuirry.” 
him. 

““*See them wimmen,’ he said, ‘clustered } “ May 1st, 1853. 
around that Martyrdom of Huss—it’s the “Dear Morner—This spring weather makes 


fashion, and so they admire to look at the ' me almost (not quite) homesick; the Winnersleys 
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drove me to Brookline the other day; you have 
been there and know what a lovely town it is— 
what wide green lawns, and what chesnut and 
elm-groves meet over on every side—then the 
little brooks seemed so glad of escaping from 
their winter crust of ice, and went dancing, 
sparkling and singing along merry as childhood; 
then was the great sweep of sky such as we have 
at home, and there were gardens that made me 
think of our own. By the way, don’t forget to 
tell Wilson about pruning the sweet-briar, and 
you must watch while he does it, or he will cut 
it away too much; then have the lilies and for- 
get-me-nots transplanted or they will die—the 
roots crowd so closely; and have seeds of migno- 
nette' and evening-primrose planted, so that I 
can think of you every evening, as seated on the 
door-step with the old fragrance about it, and 





minute, laughing because my pen flies so past: 
and says he must have all that’s wanting to com- 
plete his picture of our home, and that—that— 
why, mother, only think of it! the little country 
girl learning to draw table-cloth patterns, that 
she may earn daily bread, to become the wife of 
Will Winnersley. It is absurd, don’t you think 
so? His sisters would be disappointed, even if 
they were too polite for confessing it; and then 
I should mortify him continually, I know so little 
about etiquette. Have I not done right in saying, 
decidedly, ‘No?’ But he is splendid. In haste, 


Kirry.” 


“« June 17th. 
‘Dear Morner—Such excitements as have 
crowded into the few days since I wrote! My 
dear, polite, patronizing cousins have all but 


white flowers opening in the twilight like spirit’s } torn me in fragments; for what reason you can 


smiles. Oh, what wouldn’t I give to be kneeling 
there on the fresh earth this minute, in my sun- 
bonnet and garden-gloves, with my seed-box and 
trowel, you in the doorway watching me! Never 
mind, that’s one of the gloriousnesses to come. 
‘‘Forgive me, dear mother, if my letters grow 
shorter and shorter. I have so much to do, that 


I’m continually wishing for another pair of hands 
and eyes—I could employ a dozen of each. Good 


bye. Kirry.” 
** June, 1853. 
“Best oF Motners—Who could the artist be 
that insisted upon painting our cottage, and 
succeeded so well? Why didn’t you ask his 
name? I always thought the place pretty and 
picturesque: our grey roof almost hid in vines, 
and the continual odor of sweet-briar and mig- 
nonette, and the lilies—some of which you always 
keep in blossom—lilies of the valley, day lilies, 
white, and yellow, and Ethiopian, and you, pre- 
cious mother, best lily of all, with your calm 
white face that has smiled just as calmly through 
80 much sorrow with your beautiful life—just as 
beautiful through perplexity and loss. Oh, if I 
don’t succeed in becoming somebody, with such 
& guide, an angel watching in my home, I shall 
deserve annihilation! Did the artist have so 
much good taste as to put you in his picture? 
My cousin Will paints; very well, too; and 
sketches gloriously—I want him to see our 
house and its inmates, and he has promised 
that some day he will.” 


** Boston, June 15th. 
“Wonprr of wonders, mother! I’m all be- 
Wilderment: the artist who came to you was 
splendid Will, and he is sitting at my feet this 





imagine. 

‘* Will announced to them the fact that he had 
offered hand, heart, and fortune to their pro- 
tegee; and did not tell of the refusal which he 
had refused to take. So they accuse me of in- 
gratitude, of treachery, and several other vices. 

‘“* How strangely these hearts of ours are made! 
You must know, mother, that every fibre of mine 
has ached; for I love Will, and yet am resolved 
to renounce him: for all this, I have wanted to 
laugh sometimes in the midst of our tragedy, 
there is something droll about the anger of 
others when we are calm ourselves. ‘How two 
of these anagogical mortals,’ as ‘Margaret’ said, 
‘can get mad with each other, is a mystery to 
me.’ 

“This wrath of the Winnersleys is so unlike 
the expressions of displeasure to which I’ve been 
accustomed: the withholding of your smile has 
been my heaviest punishment, it has made the 
sunshine look sad, and changed the song of the 
pines into sobs and sighs over my fault: but this 
fire and fury makes me laugh, not exactly at my 
cousins, for the anger seems like an evil spirit 
that has entered them from without, and rages 
and recedes till our smile of derision changes to 
pitying tears as we watch in wonderment. You 
would be astonished at their violence and vul- 
garity; your daughter ‘disgrace’ such sisters!” 


** Boston, June 18th. 

‘Dear Motruer—If the wrath was droll, its 
subsiding is droller still: Will, in arranging some 
old papers, has discovered important secrets. 
You know my father and uncle Winnersley were 
partners in business; that in some dispute the 
partnership was dissolved; before any settlement 
could be made father died; and while one partner 
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was left a millionaire, the other left the pittance 
which I have been working to increase. 

‘* Will has found, and declares openly that his 
father defrauded mine; that they separated be- 
cause the former had involved the firm in those 
ruinous speculation’ which uncle Winnersley pre- 
tended were all father’s doing; and in conse- 
quence his widow must suffer: so my rich aunt 
is penniless, and my dear mother in the little 
cottage is a millionaire. I shall be home the 


day after to-morrow—for there’s no shadow of 
doubt regarding all these things. 
Kirry CLover.” 
““P, §.—Will says he shall keep our little 





cottage, if only for the Claude sky-scapes that 


stretch above it. He talks as if all were decided; 
and will not comprehend that my mother’s ap- 
proval is as necessary as my own. The cousins 
assure us that from the very first they fancied 
me; and they have been kind. Mary will accom- 
pany us home, for the suke of seeing dear aunt 
Clover.” 


I have selected only such letters as mentioned 
the Winnersleys, for the sake of the little thread 
of romance which runs through them. I will 
finish my work by assuring you, reader! that 
Kitty Winnersley thinks for herself and lives for 
others, as fearlessly and generously as ever did 
Kitty Clover. 





CHILD H 


AUNTED. 


BY LIONEL CLIFTON. 


I HAVE sweet fancies in my soul alway! 
Making a picture gallery of the mind, 
Where, in my hours of reverie, I find, 

By memory led, some pleasure day by day. 


And ’mid them all, there cometh up to me 
A sweet child face, I chanced to see one morn, 
When Summer splendor bathed the lake and lawn, 
Till beauty seemed to rival purity. 


I am child haunted! Beautiful indeed 
That face must be to hold me in such thrall; 
And send through my sad spirit’s solemn hall 
Such thrills of joy, and with such lightning speed! 


Seen once and only once. But stern old Time 
Glides by and leaves untouched the hallowed spell 
Of beauty and of bliss, that in me dwell, 

Because of one who inspirates my rhyme. 





Sweet angel child! Oh, ever haunt my soul! 
For thou hast power to fill my weary heart 
With high born thoughts, that into being start 

And on the current of enchantment roll. 


Unknown thy residence, unknown thy name; 
A stranger when I saw thee, even as now! 
And yet one look on thy fair, placid brow 

Has given more joy than could awards of fame. 


May earth to thee be like a road that goes 
Through fields of beauty and of bloom, to where 
The ransomed ones of earth sing anthems rare, 

In the full plentitude of Love’s repose. 


Sweet angel child! come change and all her train, 
Yet nought can blot the vision from my mind, 
In glowing lines by memory’s hand defined, 

I would this tribute were a worthier strain. 


ONE YEAR AGO. 


BY JEANNIE 


I'm sitting ’neath the old oak tree, 
Where we sat side by side, 
I'm watching, as of old we watched, 
The stars at eventide. 
I’ve sang the same old songs that we 
So oft together breathed, 
I've wove bright garlands of the flowers— 
The same gay fiowers we wreathed. 


But one short year ago we sat 
Beneath this same old tree, 

But one short year ago thou sang 
These same old songs with me, 


DRECLIGNE. 


And in thy golden curls I twined 
The wreath of fairest flowers. 
Ab! will they ne’er again return, 
Those haypy, happy hours? 


Ah! no, ’twere vain to wish thee back 
To this cold world again. 

’Twere sin—though deep our loss, it was 
Thine everlasting gain. 

The “dim barque” bore thee to the shore, 
Where wait an angel band 

To welcome thy pure spirit home, 





To that bright promised land. 
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THE FANCY MATCH. 


BY FANNY FANE. 


Maria GREENWOOD was a very intelligent and 
accomplished young lady, but of rather too 
romantic a turn of mind. This feature in her 
character she most discovered in her discussions 
of matrimony with Mrs. Atkins, in whose family 
she was living. On a certain occasion, she heard 
Mrs Atkins make some casual remark, to which 
she replied, ‘‘Why, Mrs. Atkins, I have often 
heard you say that love is the basis of matri- 
monial happiness. Have you changed your 
opinion ?” 

To this remark Mrs. Atkins replied, ‘‘By no 
means, Maria. What has induced you to think 
that I have?” 

“Why,” said Maria, “just as I stepped into 
the room, I heard you say to Mr. Jones, ‘that 
love would do very well, but that something 
else was requisite.’”’ 


“And that is just as I think, Maria, and Mr. 
Jones agrees with me in this opinion.” 


” 


“Certainly I do,” said Mr. Jones. ‘There 
must be love, but there must be something else 
besides love—something to esteem as well as 
fancy.” 

“So I think, Mr. Jones, though Maria hardly 
agrees with me.” 

Possibly Mrs. Atkins had expressed herself a 
little ambiguously, for Maria insisted that she 
was not quite consistent with herself, or that 
she herself had hitherto misunderstood her. 





guided by another’s experience. Every one must 
be his own director; relying, of course, on the 
light which he could obtain, but that light was 
chiefly derivable from reason and philosophy.” 

Such were Maria’s reasonings with Mrs. 
Atkins; and at their conclusion, she was very 
apt to think that she had the best of the argu- 
ment. Nor did Mrs. Atkins very strenuously 
endeavor to convince her to the contrary, know- 
ing that a little more time and experience would 
Co it more effectually than she could. 

It will not be thought strange that Maria, 
romantic as she was, looked at things through a 
very false medium. Her own sophistical reason- 
ings satisfied herself; and if not convincing to 
others, she thought it their fault, not hers. 
Things, indeed, which were obscure to others, 
she regarded as perfectly plain. She could de- 
termine any matter a priori—could theorize to 
perfection. 

To Mrs. Atkins, therefore, she would often 
say, ‘‘Why, you seem to be very skeptical—you 
don’t confide in anything. I should almost con- 
clude that you were a Pyrrhonist!” 

At remarks of this kind, Mrs. Atkins would 
only smile, and replying say, ‘‘ Maria, when you 
have seen more of the world, you will think 
more as I do. If I am too skeptical, you are 
too romantic! Your bright sunshine will after 
a time darken—your calm, smooth sea be ruffled 


However this may have been, Mrs..Atkins { with waves!” 


had not much faith in romantic love or fancy 
matches, 


A few years before this time, Maria had lost 


She had seen more of the world than ; her parents, and had, in consequence, been 


Maria, and took a more correct view of matters ° placed in the family of Mrs. Atkins, and as the 


and things than she. But Maria did not think 
%0—she was sure she judged correctly, for she 
judged according to the dictates of nature—so, 
at least, she said; and ‘‘nature she knew was 
infallible.” 

“What could be more wise,” she often said, 
“than to be directed by reason? This, certainly, 
was true philosophy—the basis on which all of 
our principles and conduct should be made to 
depend. For, what was reason given to us for, 
ifwe were not to be guided by it? Experience, 
indeed, is a good thing, when it can be brought 
into requisition, but individual cases necessarily 


| 


‘ 


¢ 


result of this relation to her family, Mrs. Atkins 
felt a special interest in her welfare. 

It happened, one day, that as the family were 
discussing the subject of marriage, Maria re- 
marked to Mrs. Atkins, ‘‘ Vow I have seen some- 
thing to favor my views of matrimony, if they 
are romantic.” 

‘* And what have you seen, Maria?” 

‘‘Why, I have seen in Silliman’s Journal an 
account of a love affair just to my notion.” 

‘¢And what is it, pray, Maria?” 

«Professor Silliman relates, that a gentleman, 
on a certain occasion, whilst attending a church, 


differ, and, therefore, experience is frequently, ‘ happening to be highly delighted with the music, 
mM fact generally, of no avail. No one could be ! cast his eyes up to the gallery, and there he saw 
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@ young lady, that struck his fancy so that, 
though a perfect stranger to the lady, he deter- 
mined to seek her acquaintance, and to address 
her. This, too, he did, and he married her, and 
the result was a very happy marriage. Now, 
Mrs. Atkins, wasn't that a fancy match?” 

“T think it was; and a very hazardous one.” 

‘‘Hazardous!” said Maria, ‘“‘every match is a 
hazardous one. If I should ever be married, I 
should expect to run some risk—who doesn’t?” 

““Why, Maria,” said Mrs. Atkins, ‘I am sorry 
to hear you talk so, for persons who expect 
hazards, always meet them, or if not always, 
usually do.” 

Mrs. Atkins,” said Maria, ‘‘you are too apt 
to look at the dark side of things; I always look 
on the bright side, and then if the worst comes, 
I suffer only the real evils, not the imaginary 
ones.” 

True, Maria,” said Mrs. Atkins, ‘‘but some- 
times, when we anticipate evils, we take measures 
to avoid them.” 

*¢ And sometimes, too,” said Maria, ‘‘when we 
anticipate them, they never come; and all our 
anxiety in such a case is useless.” 

“T am aware of that,” said Mrs. Atkins, ‘‘ but 


still I consider it best to consult probabilities.” 


‘Ah! that is too mathematical for me,” said 
Maria, ‘‘I would rather do as the mariner does— 
go to sea at a venture——”’ 

“And get wrecked!” 

“Ah! that might be, but it might not.” 

‘*Hundreds have been wrecked even in matri- 
mony.” 

‘True, and hundreds of sailors, too; but 
would it not look amazingly foolish for the 
sailor to sit down and calculate his chances at 
sea?” 

‘*But the sailor does not go to sea without 
some calculation.” 

“‘And of what value is it? For how can he 
tell, beforehand, what the weather will be? how 
many storms he must contend with? how many 
dangers encounter? Or, afterward, how so de- 
light to speak of his exposure, or how look upon 
himself with so much self-gratulation ?” 

“But, Maria, the storm at sea is soon over, 
and the danger past, but when trouble arises in 
the matrimonial life it becomes permanent; at 
least, there is danger of its becoming so.” 

‘‘And the greater the danger, the more ro- 
mantic,” said Maria. 

‘‘Then, on your principle,” said Mrs. Atkins, 
‘“*T think there need be little or no love at all!” 

“Oh,” said Maria, ‘‘I don’t carry things so 
far as that; only I would love at a venture!” 

“Then if you fancy a man that is enough.” 








“Yes, just as the gentleman did the lady in 
the choir of singers—that was a lovely marriage! 
I should congratulate myself on having a similar 
good fortune.” 

**Why, Maria, would you marry a man without 
knowing his good qualities?” 

“Indeed I would if I fancied him!” 

‘*Well, then, I shall have to weep for you.” 

“Yes, ma’am, tears of joy!” 

Without continuing the conversation any 
farther, Mrs. Atkins retired from the room, 
having at the time to call at an acquaintances 
on some business of special importance. Whilst 
she was thus employed, a gentleman, who had 
never seen Maria, took occasion, in company 
with a friend of his, to call ina moment, pro- 
fessedly to see Mrs. Atkins, but really to take a 
look at Maria. Learning that Mrs. Atkins was 
out at the time, the friend of the gentleman 
in question, took the liberty to ask for Miss 
Greenwood, being himself acquainted with her. 
Accordingly, Miss Greenwood received the gen- 
tlemen, and was highly pleased with the call 
with which she had been honored. The stranger, 
Mr. Mendon, was equally pleased—Maria struck 
his fancy most completely! He was, however, 
“to leave the town soon, much to his regret,” as 
he said, and much too to Maria’s, as it seemed. 
For now she had had the opportunity of grati- 
fying her taste in the way of romance—the 
stranger was the very beau ideal of perfection! 
So handsome, so entertaining, so intelligent, so 
wonderfully polite—for the first time in her life 
she was deeply in love! No one knew it indeed 
but herself—but so it was. ‘And would the 
gentleman call again? Should she see him once 
more? She hoped so—she almost knew she 
should—and yet why did she not entertain him 
more agreeably?—why was she so cold and 
formal? But perhaps he would call—if he did 
she promised to herself to do better the next 
time.” 

In the meantime, Mrs. Atkins having attended 
to her engagements, returned, and Maria in- 
formed her of the call which she had received. 

“And how did you like Mr. Mendon?” said 
Mrs. Atkins. 

“Oh!” said Maria, ‘‘he is a lovely man!” 

‘‘What makes you think so?” said Mrs. Atkins. 

‘“‘ Think!” said Maria—‘“ I don’t think—I know 
he is a lovely man!” 

*‘ And how could you know it, since you never 
saw him before?” 

‘“Couldn’t I know that the sun shines, though 
I had never seen it before?” said Maria. 

“I rather think you could,” said Mrs. Atkins, 
‘cand I think you could hardly have been more 
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dazzled by the sun, the first time you saw it, than 
you are now by this stranger.” 

‘Don’t you think any one can know another 
by intuition, Mrs. Atkins?” 

“TI think we are often greatly deceived by 
mankind—especially by strangers.” 

‘And didn’t you ever hear of any lady’s 
marrying a stranger?” 

“To be sure I have—and worse things than 
that afterward!” 

‘Well, I don’t love to prognosticate evil Mrs. 
Atkins.” 

**Nor do I, but I love to avoid it.” 

Maria saw that Mrs. Atkins was not going to 
fall in with her views, and, therefore, concluded 
not to discuss the matter any farther at the 
time. She hoped, however, that Mr. Mendon 
would call again, and that Mrs. Atkins would 
see him. 

After a few days, Mr. Mendon made it con- 
venient to be in the town of Western again, and, 
of course, again paid his respects to Maria. 

At this time Mrs. Atkins was at home, as 
Maria had wished that she might be; and she 
saw the agreeable Mr. Mendon. 

Now Mr. Mendon was a very agreeable gen- 
tleman, and a very handsome man too. Besides 
he was a man of the world, and consequently 
very faking in his manners. Professedly he was 
very wealthy, and of course full of business. 

Maria’s imagination was now filled with glow- 
ing pictures! ‘‘One of the gentleman’s estates 
was certainly an Eden! On it were lovely land- 
scapes—crystal streams—sweet-scented bowers 
and fruits of every variety and hue; all indeed 
that could charm the eye, or gratify the taste! 
And was there any hope or probability that 
Maria Greenwood could ever come into posses- 
sion of this promised land?” 

Yes, indeed! The gentleman, the self-same 
Mr. Mendon had, after due time, solicited the 
hand of the romantic Maria; and she had most 
willingly consented to give it to him! 

“Oh!” said she to herself, ‘‘this is to be a 
most perfect fancy match!—just the thing that 
Ihave always coveted. And will it not annihilate 
all of Mrs. Atkins’ theories about matrimony? I 
hope it may, indeed: I do, with all my heart!” 

At this moment, Mr. Jones happened to call 
at Mrs. Atkins’, and having made inquiry in re- 
gard to Mr. Mendon, and learned his character, 
he said to Mrs. Atkins, ‘‘Do you know anything 
about the reputation of Mr. Mendon?” 

“No,” said she, ‘I do not. He appears to be 
quite a gentleman.” 

“He is one of the light-fingered gentry,” said 
Mr. Jones. 








‘He is!” said Mrs. Atkins, ‘I am very sorry 
to hear it—for I was hoping that he was just the 
the person for Maria.” 

*‘And ought you not to tell Maria of the risk 
that she is about to run?” 

“Tt would be of no avail, Mr. Jones. She 
would only be the more anxious to encounter it.” 

“‘Ts it possible?” said he. 

“Certainly it is,” replied Mrs. Atkins, ‘‘for 
she imagines that she shall have so much in- 
fluence over her husband, as that she can com- 
pletely control him!” 

‘Just as Pheeton did his steeds! For who 
ever heard of such a thing as a change in the 
fixed habits of a man by any influence short of 
divine? Neither a lady, married nor unmarried, 
is competent for such a task.” 

‘*Maria thinks that she is, and no one could 
convince her otherwise. And besides in matters 
of this sort, you know, that it is the easiest of 
all things to get the ill-will of the person by 
speaking against the one whom she loves. Still 
it may be my duty to say a word in the way of 
caution, and therefore I will do it, although I 
know it will be perfectly idle.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Atkins took occasion to say 
to Maria, that she felt a great deal of interest 
in her happiness, and that she was very anxious 
that she should do well in her matrimonial rela- 
tions. To this Maria replied, that she knew 
that what she said was true, and that she felt 
greatly indebted to Mrs. Atkins for her kind 
feelings. 

‘“‘Would you be willing then,” said Mrs. 
Atkins, ‘‘that I should suggest to you that you 
ought to be better acquainted with Mr. Mendon 
before marrying him? It seems to me that you 
hardly know his character.” 

‘Why, I know the man,” said Maria, ‘is not 
this enough? He is certainly a gentleman.” 

‘But suppose he spends his nights at the 
gaming-table?” 

‘Oh! I should expect him to have more regard 
for his wife than to do that.” 

“And your expections would hardly be rea- 
lized, for the tendency of habits is from bad to 
worse.” 

‘And do you not know that a lady can exert 
any influence over her husband?” 

“Oh! yes, most certainly—but reformations 
from bad practices are of all things the most 
difficult. A relapse is more likely to recur than 
a recovery.” 

“Why you would make out a lady to be a 
mere cipher.” 

“Oh! no, Maria, but ladies cannot do things 
impossible.” 
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“But do you not remember, Mrs. Atkins, the } ill at ease—but assigned some little ailment as 
case of Mr. Vinton? Before he married he was } the cause, and thus kept her from undue anxiety. 
a confirmed inebriate—now he is the model of; But rumor did not long delay conveying tho 
sobriety!” sad intelligence to Maria. It came, and came 

‘‘And may he not yet fall?” with a vengeance! At first he staked his own 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Atkins, there come in the; property, then hers! Her entire fifty thousand 
shadows again. I wonder if you ever saw a} was beyond recall! hers, no more! 
clear sky.” Maria could not believe it. ‘Oh! no—it was 

Mrs. Atkins saw that it was useless to argue ; impossible! It was a slur on the character of 
the point with Maria, and that as she was } Mendon—a fabrication to injure his good name! 
charmed so she must be destroyed by the ser- ; He was too much of a. gentleman to be so culpa- 
pent! ble! It was all alie!” So she said—believed— 

Accordingly, in a few weeks, Maria was mar- } hoped! 
ried to Mendon, and all was fair and promising. Alas! for Maria, her romance had now reached 
Mr. Mendon was a most faithful and devoted } its maximum. Her large fortune had been con- 
husband, and Maria congratulated herself on ; verted into money—staked—lost! 
the happy choice which she had made. Having; And with the loss of her fortune, her husband 
lived in the country remote from any large } lost his love for her, and bid her, at heart, a 
city, she was now transferred to the vicinity of } heartless adieu! 

Petersville, a large town—a circumstance that ‘Oh! my dear husband,” said she, ‘“‘do you 
pleased her exceedingly. not still love me?” 

In these circumstances she longed to inform ‘‘Why should I,” said he, ‘‘you reproach me 
her friend, Mrs. Atkins, that her former theo- ; for my misfortunes?” 
retic views were now realized, and, therefore, “No, indeed,” said-she, ‘*I do not—I sympa- 
based upon a substantial foundation. They had } thize with you—that is all.” 
been tested, and very happily too. “IT need none of your sympathy,” said he— 

Accordingly she sent Mrs. Atkins an invita- } ‘‘keep it for yourself!” 
tion to pay her a visit. This invitation Mrs. ‘“*My dear husband, can you talk so to me 
Atkins accepted, and congratulated Maria on} now? A few months ago, I gave you my heart, 
her good fortune. Still she was not quite satis- ; my hand, my fortune!” 
fied that things would always continue so. She ‘‘And I wish you had them all back again,” 
saw, as she imagined, some indications of an said he, ‘for I want neither of them!” 
unfavorable character. But she kept silent, Maria said no more—indeed she was scarcely 
merely watching the progress of events. able to say this—she saw that her romance had 

Now it happened soon after this that the great { indeed ruined her—that her fancy had led her 
races were to come off, and that the former asso- } astray—astray to her utter desolation! 
ciates of Mendon were to collect together in Retiring to her room, she threw herself into 
Petersville. The trying time, therefore, was { her rocking-chair, and wept like a child. Here 
now at hand. Mr. Mendon was to be exposed ; almost frantic she uttered, ‘Mrs. Atkins! Mrs. 
to temptation. Of this, however, Maria knew Atkins! Oh! that I had listened to your wise 
nothing, except the fact that the races were to counsels! I should never have thus been the 

3 








take place. wreck of folly!” 

Meeting with his boon companions, he was, of § A few weeks after, Mrs. Atkins came to Peters- 
course, solicited to join with them in their sports. 3 ville to reside. In a few days she took occasion 
He did so. He was urged to try his hand. ‘The § to call and see Maria, and to express her sym- 
descent to Avernus is easy.” He complied with } pathy for her calamities. 
the solicitations of his tempters. He became a Glad, indeed, was Maria once more to see Mrs. 
party—a loser—ruined! In the course of a few } Atkins; for she knew that she should now have 
hours his own means were forfeited and Maria’s } one to condole with her. On meeting with Mrs. 
too! Her entire fifty thousand was scattered to { Atkins she fell on her knees, and with tears in 
the winds. her eyes, she cried, “Oh! Mrs. Atkins, can you 

In the meantime, Mrs. Atkins had returned to ; forgive me—can you?” 
her home, and informed the anxious inquirers «Yes, romantic girl!’ cried Mrs. Atkins, ‘yes, 
about Maria, that she seemed to have done well. } and more than forgive you, I can weep with you.” 

Nor was Maria immediately aware of what had “‘Oh!” said Maria, “how thankful I am that 
recently transpired in relation to her husband’s } I still have one friend—one too so dear, so kind, 
affairs. He, it was true, was apparently quite { so good!” 
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RETROSPEOTION.—WITH MY SOUL. 


“But, Maria, how do you live through all of 
your trials? Can you bear them?” 

“T could,” she replied, ‘‘oh! Mrs. Atkins, I 
could, if my husband only loved me!” 

“‘Well, dear Maria, there is one that loves you 
—and one that ever will—and whilst she has a 
home you shall have one, or a penny, the half of 
it shall be yours!” 
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‘Oh! how kind you are,” said Maria, ‘too 
kind for a poor maniac girl!” 

Fortunately for Maria she had a rich relative, 
who, soon after her calamities, bestowed upon 
her a little cottage as her own, and there she now 
lives kindly remembered by her dear friend Mrs. 
Atkins, and still saying, ‘Oh! I could bear it all 


if my husband only Joved me!” 





RETROSP 
BY MARY 


I am sitting in the twilight, 
While the solemn shadows fall; 
And the holy stars of Heaven, 
Keep their silent watch o’er all, 
And I dream of one, beside me 
Sitting, by the casement here, 
Murmured words of sweet endearment, 
In the Spring-time of last year! 


I remember how we parted, 
Not in anger but in grief; 

How my aching heart strove vainly, 
For the tears which bring relief; 
How the few words that were spoken, 

Severed us forevermore— 
Save at last there came a meeting, 
Upon Heaven’s eternal shore. 


Peacefully adown Time’s river, 
Had our life barques floated on; 

But we parted—and from one heart 
Hope and joy for earth were gone! 
Spoke farewell, when life was brightest, 
And glad hopes were burning high; 

But there came a later lesson, 
We must see them fade and die! 





WITH 
BY LOTTIE 


Restxess soul, be still to night! 
Rest ye never, never? 

Cease thy strife, and turn thy might 
To life’s strong endeavor. 


Wild ambition fadeth, dies, 
Like the Summer flowers, 
When death severs earthly ties 

In a few short hours. 


PAPRAAAAARAAAMAAAAAAMAA 


ECTION. 


L. LUCY. 


Brighter eyes than mine have lighted 
At his coming long ago, 

Gentlest voices strove to banish 
From his heart the weight of woe! 

And I know not if ’twas sorrow 
Called him from this world of ours, 

But his footsteps tended Heavenward 
In the time of birds and flowers! 


Now I often dream at twilight, 
Of the halcyon days of yore; 
And of him whose memory to me 
Was a blessing evermore! 
And I wonder if some other 
Heart than mine has ever known, 
All the weariness and sadness 
In that single word, alone! 


Yet not quite alone! Forever 
Will the Past be left to me; 

With its store of golden memories, 
Benedictions constantly, 

With a hope and trust in Heaven, 
Patiently in waiting ever ; 

Till the same kind hand shall lead me, 
Where he waits beyond the river! 


MY SOUL. 


LINWOOD. 


Let thy aspirations cease! 
Far beyond thy seeming— 
Turn thee to the fount of peace; 
Thou art only dreaming. 


Phantoms thou hast chased too long, 
Of some bright ideal; 

Tell me, art thou brave and strong 
For the lasting real? 





SISTER MARY’S COURTSHIP. 


BY FANNIE MORETON. 


‘«Pray tell me what you are reckoning up in 
that busy brain of yours, Louise? Be careful 
that you don’t go to counting your chickens 
before they are hatched, like that unfortunate 
milk-maid grandma used to tell us of. Let that 
be a salutary lesson to you, sister mine, never 
to indulge in day dreams or build foundationless 
castles in the air.” 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Mary, for your sage advice. 
Perhaps some day or other I may profit thereby. 
But my thoughts just now had very little to do 
with either milk-maids or chickens. I was wan- 
dering mentally in a higher sphere—calculating 
how many years my charming sister had been a 
wife.” 

‘Ah! Lucy dear, that reminds me, did I never 
tell you the history of my courtship? For I 
now recollect you were travelling with papa in 
Europe in that time: and though five years have 
passed since I became a faithful helpmate to my 
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**So I will, love, only have a little patience,” 
said she, gaily, stooping down and kissing me. 
“But I assure you you will find it very dull 
and uninteresting, no ‘hair-breadth escapes,’ no 
‘spirited horse just ready to throw itself and 
rider (myself of course) over some steep preci- 
pice, when just at the exact moment some hero 
of the wood will come gallantly forward and 
become my preserver and future lover.’ No 
handsome, manly cousin to fall in love with and 
become his daily companion in walks and rides. 
Nothing of all this. I forewarn you, but if you 
still persist in hearing my home story, you shall 
have it.” 

Merely bowing my head in assent, for I was 
becoming impatient, my sister seated herself on 
a low footstool at my feet and began. 

“You remember Mrs. Milton, who used to 
visit us in the city, and make me so many hand- 
some presents? Well, she owned a charming 


liege and lord, yet you have never deigned to } place near the sea-shore. Oh, Lucy, if you have 
visit us in our western home until the present} never been there I cannot describe it to you. 


summer.” 

“You know very well why I have not, Mary. 
While inclination has often bidden me, duty has 
peremptorily called another way.” 

‘*Never mind bringing up an endless tirade of 
excuses now, but just please touch the bell, and 
tell Kate to take Maggie and Edward a walk to 
their grandma’s, and I will commence.” 

Very little did that darling sister of mine look 
like a wife and mother, with her soft brown hair 
parted on her fair brow, and her eyes as bright 
and blue as ever—and as she stood before the 
dressing-glass, she laughed gaily and exclaimed, 
as if speaking aloud the thoughts that were at 
that moment passing through my mind. 

‘I don’t look so very old, do I, Lou, though 
I have been married five years? I’m sure my 
cheeks are as rosy as ever. Oh, Lou, how I 
have wanted to look pale sometimes, because 
then, you know, one looks far more intellectual. 
Instead of that, I always had such a bright color 
like any farmer’s daughter. But one thing is 
true, the ‘cares of the household,’ as aunt Ophe- 
lia says, don’t trouble me much, for Nannie does 
everything so well——” 

‘But, Mary, I can see no very intimate con- 
nection between her doings and your courtship, 
so if you ever intend to begin, pray do.” 





The house itself is old-fashioned, and the furni- 
ture, though antique, is rich and costly. I shall 
never forget the many pleasant evenings I have 
spent in that vine-clad porch, with the whole 
expanse of blue, clear water lying almost at 
my feet. When laying aside my book, I would 
sit fairly entranced in the calm grey hour of 
twilight when silence reigned around—and the 
moon shed her soft light over the rich and varied 
scene. Truly has it been said that man made 
the city. But God made the country. 

‘“‘Mrs. Milton was a kind-hearted woman, 
though one fond of having her own way. I was 
ever a great favorite of hers, so was a certain 
young physician in a neighboring village. How 
often has Mrs. Milton spoken in boundless praises 
of him to me: telling how half the village girls 
were striving to win his noble heart, but striving 
in vain. 

‘‘Mamma and I had returned in the early 
part of September from the Springs, tired with 
gayety and excitement. I fairly cried for joy 
when Mrs. Milton came to New York, nominally 
with the intention of having mamma and myself 
return with her to her rural home. Mamma, 
however, preferred remaining in the city, though 
she finally consented to my returning with Mrs. 
Milton, the terms that I should keep my mirth 
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within bounds, for you know what a wild mad- 
cap I was in those days, Lou. 

“I will pass over our pleasant journey, and 
my delight in exchanging the hot and scorching 
pavements, brick walls, and dust-laden air, for 
cool, refreshing breezes, and waving green grass. 
I had been at Mrs. Milton’s about a fortnight, 
when one morning she hastily entered my room, 
saying, ‘Come, Mary, brush your hair and fix 
up, for Dr. Louiston and Mr. Neland are coming 
down the avenue, and I would not wish them to 
see you in this plight.’ ‘NorI either, aunty,’ 
I replied, for I had been out in the woods all the 
morning, and my gingham dress was sadly torn, 
and my White apron all stained with blackber- 
ries. ‘Well, dear,’ she continued, ‘come down 
in the parlor as soon as you’re ready, for I must 
go and show them in; Nancy is so dumb, she 
will be more likely to take them in the tea-room, 
if she should condescend to invite them to enter 
at all,’ and so saying, she left the room. 

‘“‘What Mrs. Milton meant by fixing up I do 
not know; but I am afraid my toilet that after- 
noon did not exactly suit; for as it was very 
warm I simply arranged my hair, and put on a 
white muslin dress without a single ornament, 
save that little diamond ring papa had given me 
the New Year’s before. 

‘From various hints from my friends at West- 
land and others interested, I had learned that if 
I had heard much of Dr. Louiston, he had heard 
much more concerning me. In fact the whole 
country round was aware that the doctor had 
been selected by Mrs. Milton as my future hus- 
‘band. But from several little stories I had 
heard, I knew very well that he was not easily 
to be caught; and I determined to meet him on 
his own ground. Much had been said by the 
village belles and young wives of the country 
round in his disfavor in my presence. But I 
heeded them not, for I well understood their 
motives, and though, sister dear, I cared very 
little to see Dr. Louiston, I did die to make them 
envious as far as it was in my power. I’m afraid, 
Lucy dear, that if their motive was wrong in 
speaking my disparagement in Dr. Louiston’s 
presence, my own motive in cultivating his 
acquaintance was not exactly right. 

‘‘When I had completed dressing, I took a 
bunch of wild flowers, which I had been gather- 
ing that morning, with the intention of arranging 
them. I descended the stairs. As I entered the 
room, I saw Mrs. Milton standing by an open 
window conversing with the two gentlemen, and 
pointing to some favorite plant in the garden 
below. I therefore stood for a moment near the 
door unobserved. Happening to look that way, 





one of the gentlemen caught my look, and I 
thought I could just perceive a rather amused 
expression pass over his countenance. In a mo- 
ment I knew that it was Dr. Louiston, and I 
returned his glance with one of hauteur and 
disdain. He was of the medium height and 
strikingly handsome. His features were fine, 
and his eyes black and piercing. 

“IT sat down on the sofa and commenced 
arranging my flowers, and when introduced beg- 
ged the gentlemen to excuse me from rising, as 
I was particularly engaged. Mrs. Milton seemed 
surprised. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘this is Dr. 
Louiston, whom you have doubtless heard me 
frequently speak of.’ ‘Indeed,’ I answered, 
without once looking up. I could plainly see 
that Mrs. Milton was displeased with my con- 
duct during the interview, but she concealed 
her feelings under the mask of politeness. 

‘*The doctor’s friend, I had forgotten to men- 
tion, was a young man of a bright florid com- 
plexion, not good-looking certainly, but pleasant 
and gentlemanly in his manners. He came and 
sat down by me, and we soon entered into a 
spirited conversation. Presently Mrs. Milton, 
who had been regarding us with nervous glances 
every now and then, rose and requested Mr. 
Neland to accompany her to the hot-house to 
look at some choice exotic she had lately re- 
ceived, and which she wished him to analyze. 
They left the room, leaving me to play the 
hostess to Dr. Louiston, not a very agreeable 
task just then, I assure you. But I had pre- 
viously resolved what line of conduct to pursue, 
and proceeded to carry it into effect. 

“Rising and walking to the open window, I 
emptied my apron of its contents of shreds, of 
stalks and leaves, and placing my choice bouquet 
of wild flowers in a vase, I calmly turned round 
to Dr. Louiston and said, ‘You have doubtless 
heard my name coupled with many idle reports, 
and your partial motive,’ I added, smiling, ‘in 
coming here to-day was one of curiosity, and I 
must say, my dear sir, that I cannot much blame 
you after your experience. Now, Dr. Louiston,’ I 
continued, ‘if you choose to come and visit us 
occasionally from motives of friendship, don’t 
imagine, my dear sir, that you will be treading 
on slippery ground, or that snares are spread 
round about to entrap you. For as to myself, 
though I have not yet informed Mrs. Milton, or 
indeed any one but dear mamma, I am to be mar- 
ried to a dear cousin (who is now travelling in 
Europe for his health) at the end of six months. 

“T calmly endured that fixed gaze of inquiry, 
without shrinking, for every word I had uttered 
was truth. 
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«Dr. Louiston rose, and coming to where I was 
standing, said, while a beautiful smile played 
upon his countenance, ‘ At least then, Miss Mary, 
let us be friends.’ ‘Certainly,’ I replied, laugh- 
ingly, at the same time extending my hand, ‘I 
have not the slightest objection.’ 

‘Just at that unlucky moment, while my hand 
was still in Dr. Louiston’s, Mrs. Milton entered 
the room, while a gratified expression swept over 
her features; and when the gentlemen had de- 
parted, and she openy congratulated me on my 
supposed conquest, it almost broke my heart to 
think of the kind friend I was deceiving. For I 
believe, Lucy, my interests were as near her 
heart as her own. 

*¢Well, Dr. Louiston and I,” I see I must be 
brief, sister, as the dressing bell has rung, ‘‘con- 
tinued from that time as friends, riding on horse- 


back, rowing, and walking together; and the time | 


allotted for my visit was fast drawing to a close. 
“But, Lucy, whenever I thought of returning 
home, there would come such a sensation around 
my heart, that I could almost wish, sometimes, 
that it would cease to beat altogether. I know 
it was very wicked, but I could not help it. 
‘‘One evening, I remember it as well as if it 
were but yesterday, we had been walking to- 


gether, Dr. Louiston and I were seated beneath ; 


a lofty oak. We were both of us silent. I was 
thinking with deep regret of returning to the 
city the next morning, for mamma had written 
that I must not delay my return another day, as 
papa and you were expected by the next steamer. 
As the dew was fast falling, we rose and returned 
home. As we nearly reached the door, Dr. Louis- 
ton turned to me and said, ‘Forgive me, Mary, 
for the words I am about to speak. When I re- 
ceived your permission to visit you, it was with 
the mutual agreement that it was to be only as a 
friend. But oh, Mary,’ he continued, earnestly, 
‘I have found too iate, as others have found 
before me, that love has grown out of friendship: 
and Mary, forgive me dear, but I must say it, I 
have sometimes dared, yes! dared to hope that, 
though your hand was promised to another, your 
heart was mine. Oh! that that wild hope might 


FIRST 


First love is gentle, true, and pure, 
Proud of its magic powers; 

It hath the freshness of the stream, 
The odor of the flowers. 


It hath no thought, nor wish, nor joy, 
Within its inmost heart, 





indeed prove a reality, and I would not ask for 
more.’ 

** My head was lying on his shoulder, my hand 
lay passively in his. I had not the power to 
speak or move. I knew if I should attempt it, 
I would only burst into tears. 

‘*When we reached the piazza all was still. 
Nothing was to be heard, but the dashing of the 
waves against the shore. I sat down on a seat 
on the porch, and gazed with filling eyes into the 
blue sea. Oh! how I wished I was buried be- 
neath those rocking waves, never more to see 
the light of day. But better thoughts soon came, 
and when Dr. Louiston bade me farewell, and 
imprinted a kiss on my brow, I felt calm. ‘Good 
night, Mary,’ he said, ‘I respect you for the 
silence you have chosen to keep. Butoh! Mary, 
ray life is all a blank now; and sometimes when 
you are surrounded by the bright and gay, will 
you pause and bestow one thought on him who 
must hereafter lead a dreary existence? Oh! 
Mary, Mary, that we had never met.’ 

“Oh! how fondly was that wish re-echoed 
back in my own heart. But I strove to be calm, 
and bidding Dr. Louiston farewell, rushed into 
the house. 

**And now, Lucy, I need not go on, you know 
the rest. How when but a few days after papa 
had returned, he called me one morning to the 
library, drawing me toward him and kissing my 
brow, and told me he had sad news for me; and 
bade me never again think of my cousin William, 
for six weeks ago (so he had written me, and 
papa had in mistaken kindness withheld the 
letter until his return) he had married an Eng- 
lish girl, speaking of our engagement only as 4 
childish attachment. 

‘«My eyes were filled with tears of joy now, 
and I kissed papa over and over again, who 
looked at me wonderingly over his spectacles, 
for he had expected to find me plunged in grief. 

“And now, Louise, you remember my merry 
wedding, and our removal to St. Louis, and that 
life ever since has been to me but one bright 
dream of happiness.” 


LOVE. 


In which the object of its trust 
Bears not a cherished part. 


And should its buds be nipped in bloom 
By cold misfortune’s breath ; 

It has no second—but remains 
True to itself in death. 





THE MISER 


"SS LEGACY. 


BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


“T BEQUEATH to you, my child,” said the old 
miser, gasping hard for breath, ‘‘the grave in 
which I am to be buried. I am poor, very 
poor”—a ghastly smile spread over his features; 
and the fluttering red rags, that had once cur- 
tained his miserable couch, gave, as the sun 
poured through them, a most sardonic expres- 
sion to the grim, death-struck face, enveloping 
it, as it were, in flames. 

For half a century, miser Farroway had-been 
gathering gold. For nearly that time his coffin, 
lined, as wonder-mongers said, with lead, had 
rested under his miserable couch. Of all his 
children but one was left, the youngest. And 
now she was a gaunt girl of thirteen, a poor, 
hungry, uneducated, willing slave. 

And the miser was dying. He would have no 
attendance—he was poor, he said—no one should 
pay a doctor’s bill for him; no one should put} 
him in his coffin but foolish Bill, who had been } 
his man of all work; nobody should bury him } 
but Tom Gall, the undertaker, who, if he was 
drunk constantly, charged less for his jobs than } 
any other. ; 

And the miser died; and foolish Bill laid him } 
in his coffin; and some good-hearted man read } 
the will, bequeathing nothing but his grave and } 





and in the midst of all, stood the poor, wretched 
orphan, shedding burning tears, and uttering 
wailing sobs. 

The grave had been dug, and dug deep too; 
deeper by far than any other in that old church- 
yard; and no treasure had come to light, so that 
the scandal mongers were all disappointed, and 
wondered they had been such fools as to believe 
the rumors afloat. As usual, old Tom Gall was 
drunk; so drunk that he staggered; and the 
rope he had provided was a rotten one, (he used 
it so very seldom) and it broke at the mouth of 
the grave; and the coffin fell away down, down 
into the deep pit; and then there was a rattling, 
clinking sound, that caused the great body of 
people to sway toward the grave, and a murmur 
to go up that swelled almost to a shout; and 
amidst it all the miser’s daughter never lifted 
her head, but wept and wept. 

“Gold!” cried one. 

“Gold, gold,” cried others, moving toward 
the spot—‘‘take the old fellow up; ’twas in his 
coffin—ha! he tried to cheat the devil, but he 
couldn't cheat the grave.” 

And now I do not know but every hand was 
extended to the heiress, whereas when she was 
the miser’s beggar, no one thought of her. But 


all it should contain, to the weeping, miserable > to the pitying eyes that had overflowed at her 
creature, his daughter, who sincerely mourned } grief, when the penniless lawyer read the pithy 
for him. And the few who saw it, remarked ; will, the girl turned and leaned upon his arm. 
upon the strange, fiendish chuckle with which} He did not ask her to, he did not even con- 
the old miser closed his life; and which boded, } gratulate her, or press forward, but her heart 


they said, that he had so successfully hidden his } 
money that no mortal could find it. And old 
Tom Gall, the drunken undertaker, told, with a 
plentiful sprinkling of oaths, how the miser had 

ken advantage of his inebriation, and bought 

@ grave-lot for a song; and that he shouldn’t 
wonder if it wus filled full of gold. 

So crowds came to the funeral. I doubt if 
ever at the last services of the most beautiful, 
beloved, or honored, such throngs attended. The 
church-yard was filled full, the fences were lined, 


had told unerringly where the truest sympathy 
lay, and it fled to him. 

She was rich; the neglected girl, the poor, 
toiling creature, had now a fortune that a prin- 
cess might envy. And not many years passed 
before she was the educated bride of the single- 
hearted man, who, in her destitution, had given 
her one kindly word. 

And the stratagem of the old miser failed. 
Truly be had cheated the devil, often; but he 
could not cheat the grave. 





A NOVEMBER THOUGHT. 


I think, as Autumn tempests blow, 
Of death, yet not in gloom. 

As Spring will come again, I know 
That Heav’n’s beyond the tomb. 


Tue hills are brown, the wind is keen, 
The sky with clouds o’erspread, 

Gone is the forest’s verdant sheen, 
The flowers are with the dead. 


c. A. 





THE BROTHERS. 


BY CLARA 


CHAPTER I. 


**Coms, little ones, kiss mother, and run to 
school—it is most time for the last bell. Nannie 
*tis but a step out of your way, and you can see 
the children safely there as you goalong. Take 
hold of sister’s hand, Edgar, that’s a darling, 
now good bye to all of you, and don’t play truant 
coming home.” 

Mrs Ashley stood by the door, watching the 
children on their way, nor did she cease to look 
after them until they had turned the corner and 
were out of sight. Then she resumed her seat 
in the cozy little room, where baby was sleeping 
sweetly in its wicker cradle; and there, with her 
work-basket in her lap, Mr. Ashley found her 
an hour afterward when he came in to lunch. 
The little side-table was already spread with its 
snow-white cloth and china mug of Java coffee, 
the rich cream mantling its surface, a few deli- 
cate slices of fowl, and some two or three biscuit 
fresh from Judy’s oven—Judy herself bustling 
in and out without any ostensible errand. 

Mr. Ashley glanced from his wife to the still 
sleeping baby in the cradle, and then back to 
his wife with a smile, which she knew well how 
to appreciate. 

‘‘ These biscuit are capital, Judy —good enough 


for a king,” said Mr. Ashley, as he broke the ; 


last one, and Judy’s thick, elastic lips stretched 
almost from ear to ear with a grin of delight, as 
her ebony face vanished from the room, for her 
biscuit had been praised, and she was satisfied 
to return to her duties. 

Judy was a most faithful servant; and so long 
as her cookery was commended by her master, 
the happiest of the happy; but by any chance 
let it once be forgotten, and poor Judy’s woeful 
face and long-drawn sighs were really pitiful. 
No matter how bright and golden the sky, she 
could not see a glimpse of it for the clouds in 
her own eyes; and all efforts were equally vain 
to dispel them until another meal-time came 
around again, when Mr. Ashley never failed to 
make all the amends in his powg for his former 
forgetfulness. 

When Mr. Ashley and his wife were alone, he 
moved his chair to the opposite side of the cradle, 
and took another fond look at the infant. 


MORETON. 


“T wish she was a boy, Anna.” 

“T am satisfied with what God hath given us, 
William, and if you knew how it pained me to 
have you so frequently express that wish, I 
should not hear it again.” 

“Nor shall you, dear wife; I did not think of 
paining you, but we have four fine girls, and but 
one boy. Did Edgar go willingly to school this 
morning?” 

“Yes, he went off like a little man, clasping 
Nannie’s fingers with his dimpled hand, for she 
was going with them to the door, the morning 
was so wet and slippery. Nannie is very quiet 
lately, I am afraid she is not well—perhaps she 
studies too much.” 

‘‘Fudge! no danger of that—girls of fifteen 
don’t over-tax their brains often; but we must 
be careful of Edgar, and not let the teacher 
force him too rapidly.” It was now the wife’s 
turn to laugh, for Edgar was still deep in the 
mysteries of A B C, and could only be coaxed to 
fix his eyes upon them by pictures of apples, 
balls, and cows. 

‘‘What are you laughing about, Anna? Edgar 
is a very precious child, and you would have had 
him in algebra by this time, if I had not forbid- 
den your teaching him his letters until this 
spring, You had your way with the daughters, 
and I stipulated to have mine with the sons, now 
you have the advantage, for you have five to my 
one.” 

“I smiled because I thought Edgar would 
have to be forced somewhat, or else he will not 
learn at all. Nannie and the others could read 
when they were three years old, and here is 
Edgar five, and scarcely knows a letter.” 

‘“‘So much the better—read any of the modern 
writers on education and they will tell you 0; 
but I must go back to my office, Anna; and see, 
little daughter is nestling, and there will be 
work for mother, which will make her forget to 
search the library.” 

Mr. Ashley was right—baby woke up in 4 
} fretful mood, and the patient mother soothed 
and caressed and sang lullabys, but all in vain— 

still baby moaned and cried until Mrs. Ashley, 
seriously alarmed, called Judy in from the 
} kitchen to hold a consultation with her. But 
‘even Judy failed to still the baby’s crying, and 
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quite discomfited her, for she prided herself on 
her nursing as well as her cooking. 

Noon came, and the children danced into the 
house full of glee, but were met at the nursery 
door by their mother with one finger on her 
lips, while with the other hand she motioned to 
the cradle, where the baby was now sleeping 
with a bright red spot on either cheek, and the 
little hands dry and feverish. Nannie, who had 
walked behind the children, now passed them, 
and after stooping beside the cradle looked up 
anxiously into her mother’s face. 

“Ts she sick, mother?” 

‘She has a very high fever, and is very fretful 
when awake, I have sent for Dr. Lincoln—he will 
be here directly.” 

Nannie untied the children’s bonnets and her 
own—put them away, and took Edgar in her 
lap, and sat down by the cradle. The three 
little girls left the room, and in a few moments 
Mr. Ashley and the physician entered. Dr. Lin- 
coln was a jovial-looking man, rather under than 
over the usual stature, with a florid countenance 
and keen grey eyes, and a mouth seemingly more 
at home in joy than in sorrow. He shook Mrs. 
Ashley’s hand in a very warm-hearted, though 
unfashionable manner, as he said, 

‘Well, friend, sorry to see me, no doubt, yet 
can’t get along without me—would never send 
for me, I warrant you, if you could help it—but 
what now, baby teething? Haven’t you a name 
for the youngster yet?” 

“No, doctor, but if she should be spared to 
us, she shall be named as soon as she is well, but 
I have felt a foreboding from the first that she 
would not live,” replied Mrs. Ashley. 

‘Well, that’s nothing new for a mother; my 
mother had the same about me, but here I am 
alive yet, and not particularly delicate either— 
no, no, you need not worry yourself about that; 
he'll live to give you many a heart-ache yet.” 

“It is a girl,” suggested Mr. Ashley. 

“Well, never mind, it’s all the same, both 
girls and boys cause head-aches and heart-aches 
enough, God knows.” Here Dr. Lincoln dropped 
the little hand which he had been holding be- 
tween his own, and wrote upon a piece of paper 
some simple prescription calculated to allay the 
fever. 

“The fever will be all gone by to-morrow, I 
think, and then I can lance her gums when I 
come around—good morning, Mrs. Ashley—good 
morning, squire—here, Nannie, come to the d@or 
with me, I have a word for you.” 

Nannie’s face was crimsoned as che arose to 
follow the summons of the doctor. The door was 
closed, and she stood in the hall beside him. 





‘Lawrence Gray was not at school this morn- 
ing, nor yesterday.” 

“No, sir,” (answered very low and tremu- 
lously.) . 

‘*Do you know why he staid away?” 

‘No, sir; and the soft brown eyes were 
raised as if she would have repeated the ques- 
tion to him had she dared. She did not have to 
wait long, for the doctor said, 

“Well, I can tell you why—he is ill, danger- 
ously ill—delirious, and through his delirium I 
discovered what I should never have suspected. 
You are pale enough, child, but I will not keep 
you but a moment longer. On his table, I found 
two sealed notes, one directed to my daughter 
Emma, the other to you. I broke the seal of 
Emma’s—yours I had no right to, but I should 
have given it to your father, only, Nannie, I love 
you so well that I would spare you all unneces- 
sary mortification, and I know you so well, that 
I doubt not when you find the double part he 
has played, you will cease to love him. I leave 
Emma’s for you to read, you can burn them both 
when you have done; or stay, Emma, should she 
read it, may be equally profited by a perusal of 
yours. To-morrow when I come to see the baby, 
give me both if you are willing.” 

The doctor had gone, and Nannie had found 
neither thoughts nor words to thank him She 
locked herself in her own room. She broke 
the seal tremblingly, for a beautiful vision was 
fading from her eyes, and she scarce felt strength 
to witness its evanishing. Day after day, for 
weeks had she received one of these missives— 
the spotless envelope—the free and faultless 
address, the tiny honey-bee upon the seal were 
all the same. She read— 


‘¢BELovep ANNABEL-—Why did you again leave 
my note unanswered? Do you not know that I 
live only for you?—have I not told you that but 
a little while is this secrecy necessary? and will 
you not let your pure heart trust in me? Ah, 
my angel, you should not torture love like mine: 
could you dream of one half its depth, you would 
say to me, ‘Lawrence, I repose blindly upon 
your love, it is sufficient for me to know that it 
is your will, for you would will nothing that had 
not my happiness for its foundation, I will wait 
patiently till you consent to my mother’s know- 
ing all—I will never wrong you again with one 
doubt—I will remain true to you though all the 
world should despise me, for your love is more 
to me than the world.’.. Thus would you say, my 
own Annabel, and I would bless God that he had 
given me so pure and trusting a heart to guide, 
even as I now bless him that he has taught me 
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the beauty of truth and love in thee, my sweetest. 
Let not another day pass without one line from 
thee—enough to know that thy hand has rested 
on the paper. My head has betn tortured with 
pain for the last twenty-four hours, and I am by 
turns as cold as your own heart and warm as 
mine. Qh! for one more meeting like that be- 
side the mountain stream, where you timidly 
confessed that my love had at length awakened 
yours. Such an hour was worth the life I had 
spent before. I could write forever to you, 
Annabel, my own, but I must weary you, and 
had you wished me to write to-day, you would 
not have failed to have answered my note of 
yesterday. But I must say farewell—heaven 
protect and bless you, and remember in your 
visions your too devoted LAWRENCE.” 


Nannie’s before pallid cheeks were now flushed 
—what could she have to fear with love like this, 
which met her eager gaze at every line? Thus 
she questioned, and the light in her fine eyes 
was subdued as she answered, ‘‘ Not inconstancy, 
oh, no, but death.” He was ill, and she could 
not be near him—delirious, and perchance up- 
braiding her for want of love, while her heart 
acknowledged that its troubled fountains were 
stirred alone for him. .Not until then did she 
know the depth of her own feelings, his love had 
seemed so strong and passionate, that she had 
shrunk timidly from him to recall in silence 
each look and tone, until every fibre of her 
heart was interwoven with fond memories. 

Now she buried her head in her hands and 
wept like a child—again she would stand beside 
the casement and direct her gaze through the 
leafless trees across the village green, to the one 
large hotel where Lawrence boarded, as if her 
love could penetrate its walls. It was thus a 
half an hour passed, and Nannie was summoned 
to herself by the ringing of the dinner-bell. She 
turned, and saw the note addressed to Emma 
lying on the floor. In her bewilderment and 
grief she had forgotten it. She read, and every 
muscle of her face seemed turned to stone. 


‘Emma, my own dearest, why will you per- 
sist in doubting love like mine?—why will you 
suffer your strong mind to stoop to jealousy ?— 
to jealousy of one so in every way your inferior? 
Nannie Ashley is but a child—a bird I had 
almost said—I seek her society because she is 
fresh and new, and amuses me; but you know 
me well enough to dream that I have any serious 
thoughts toward her. Are you not my own be- 
trothed? Do not then reproach me again. This 
evening I will come to you as you request, and 








then I will remove all doubts of the unbounded 
love of your faithful LAWRENCE.” 


Nannie’s’' chamber door was flung open, and 
one of her sisters burst in upon her. 

“Sissy, papa says come down to dinner—don’t 
you hear me? papa says come down now.” 

Nannie folded the notes, and put them in the 
pocket of her dress. Like an automaton, she 
followed her sister down stairs, and took her 
accustomed place at the table, but her pale face, 
her cold, absent eyes, and her want of appetite, 
attracted the attention of both parents. 

‘“‘Nannie, are you ill? what ails you child?” 
said her mother. 

She could not answer, the tears came to her 
eyes, and almost suffocated by the strange feel- 
ing in her throat, she sprang away from the 
table, and ran back to her chamber to indulge 
in the grief she could no longer repress. 

‘Poor child! what an affectionate, sensitive 
heart she has,” said her father. ‘She is wor- 
ried about the baby, mother, co go and comfort 
her. Doctor says it is nothing but teething.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Mrs. Ashley, shak- 
ing her head as she spoke. ‘I am not so sure 
that it is that which troubles her. Nannie has 
not heen herself for weeks. I have always 
thought that I had her full confidence, but I am 
very much afraid she is keeping something from 
me.” 

‘“No love affair, I hope!” said Mr. Ashley. 

“The very thing of which I am suspicious. 
She grew so suddenly quiet and womanly; yet 
I know of no one with whom she has been 
thrown, who would be likely to develop such 
feelings. I have always considered Nannie 
rather fastidious, and never knew her to even 
imagine herself in love, as many of her young 
friends have done. Of course, at her age, it 
would scarcely prove to be anything more than 
imagination.” 

“Nip it in the bud—laugh her out of it— 
nonsense! to think of such a child!” were Mr. 
Ashley’s exclamations. 

Mr’. Ashley, with the determination of fol- 
lowing out this advice, went up to Nannie’s 
room, soon after dinner, leaving the baby sleep- 
ing in the cradle, and under Judy’s especial 
surveillance. The children had been sent up to 
the play-room, for it was Saturday afternoon 
and a half-holiday. 

Mrs. Ashley found matters much more serious 
than she had anticipated. Nannie confessed all, 
keeping back nothing—not even the knowledge 
of his unworthiness which had come so suddenly, 
and so overwhelmingly upon her. 
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“I know you think I am too young to love, { placed unbounded trust—still clinging to him 
mamma, but it is not so. If I lived a thousand } despite all—agonized by the fear that his illness 
years, I could never love any one as I do him. might be unto death, and yet unable to look 
Oh, how could he be so cruel? He has broken ; upon him, or hear his voice again. Added to 
my heart, and I hope it will kill me!” sobbed ; this, was the knowledge that she had forfeited 
Nannie, her head buried in her mother’s lap. { the confidence which her parents had always 
She could not see the smile of incredulity that reposed in her, and which she had heretofore 
played upon her mother’s face, during the first { well merited. Very desolate did she indeed feel. 
sentences of her speech, nor the expression of ; She did not go down to supper, nor did her 
pain which so quickly chased it away. : parents intrude upon her. They thought it best 

“Nannie! Nannie! Have you so little love} to leave her to her own reflections, confident 
for me? for your father? for the dear children } that in the end all would be well. 
who love you and look up to you so?” Nannie felt their kindness, and her conscience 

“Oh, mamma, you do not know—you cannot } accused her of ingratitude, inasmuch as she had 
know what a different feeling my love for him } been indulging and nursing her grief, instead of 
has been—and how wretched it has made me. } struggling against it, and seeking help from the 
You cannot feel for me.” source to which her mother had directed her. 

“I do feel for you, my child; but it is a} She threw herself on her knees by the side of 
wretchedness that you have brought upon your- ; her bed, but she could not pray. ‘Oh, why 
self by your guilty concealment; and while I; must I have been so cruelly deceived when I 
sympathize with you in the pain you are now { trusted so much? Why must I learn such a 
suffering ; I rejoice from my heart that a merciful } bitter lesson while Iam so young? Why could 
Providence has opened your eyes before it was } he not have loved me and made me his wife? I 
too late to save you from the snare in which you ; should have been so happy. What did he trifle 








had well nigh fallen. Oh, Nannie, you cannot; with me for? What good could it have done 
realize the danger that you have escaped, nor ; him?” were the questions rapidly poured out by 


can you for moment imagine the anguish of a { her innocent heart. 
mother, who finds that the daughter on whom In darkness and in solitude she passed that 
she has placed every confidence has proven her- ; restless, sleepless night: and it was only when 
self unworthy of it.” ‘ the first rays of morning light broke against the 
“Oh, mamma, don’t think so badly of me. } violet-colored hills which walled that little valley 
Indeed, indeed, I was going to tell you all as} in, that she forgot her grieving in a slumber, 
soon as he would let me. You do not know how } troubled by dreams. She awoke in a fright— 
unhappy it has made me to have a secret from ; she had dreamed that her mother was dying, 
you,” and Nannie threw her arms around her } and forgetting, for a moment, that it was the 
mother’s neck as she spoke. ‘Do forgive me, ; Sabbath, the unusual silence of the household 
or I shall be so much more miserable.” ; startled her. Oh, what would have been her 
“I do forgive you, my child,” she answered, { fancied sorrow to such a trouble! she thought, 
“but, Nannie, you have sinned against a higher { as she recalled the days; and dropping on her 


power, and [ leave you to seek forgiveness there. ; 
He can make this disappointment a blessing, im- § 
possible as it now seems to you. Seek strength } 
from Him, for I know that ‘those who seek shall 
find.’” 


knees she prayed long and fervently. The re- 
solution to struggle against her grief, restored, 
to a certain degree, the peace which she had 
imagined had left her forever, and with more 
calmness than she believed possible, she pre- 


pared herself to go down and join the family in 


CHAPTER II. 
Nannie left to herself, sat down by the window } 
that commanded a view of the centre of the vil- { 
lage, and through her tears, strained her wistful ; 
tyes that she might at least gaze upon the walls 
that held him. Cruelly as he had deceived her, } 
the loved him still, and with a woman’s devotion } 
and forgetfulness of injuries from one beloved, : 
the longed to fly to him and minister to his 
wants. ‘Was ever wretchedness like hers?” : 
the thought. Deceived by one in whom she had ‘ 


their usual Sabbath morning devotions. Her 


é mother’s tender smile, and whispered words of 


welcome, rewarded her for the effort she had 
made; and she reproached herself for her sel- 
fishness, when she saw on her mother’s face 
the traces of anxiety and fatigue, which baby’s 
feverish, restless night had left there. It was 
Nannie’s wish that her mother should try to get 
some sleen, and leave the baby in her charge; 
but she was overruled, for Mrs. Ashley was 
anxious to have her daughter’s mind diverted, 
and she thought that the usual Sabbath service 
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might, in her present state of mind, impress 
her more; and cause her to feel the necessity of 
religion as a “very present help” and refuge in 
all seasons of sorrow and trouble. Accordingly, 
Annabel prepared herself for church, and en- 
closing the two notes, left them with her mother 
for Dr. Lincoln. 

The last peal of the church bell died away as 
Annabel took her seat. Scarcely conscious of 
what she was doing, her eyes rested upon the 
pew where Lawrence was accustomed to sit. 
She missed his tall, elegant figure, and the face 
she had thought the perfection of manly beauty. 
A shudder crept over her as through the broad, 
low window her eyes fell upon the tomb-stones 
in the church-yard, where in a few more days 
he might be lying. She bowed her head and 
prayed, ‘I will bear my sorrow uncomplainingly, 
only oh, God, spare his life—spare him for re- 
pentance.” 

The low, deep-toned voice of a stranger fell 
upon her ear in prayer. Earnest were the peti- 
tions which he poured forth—every one seeming 
to Annabel the supplication of her own heart. 
A holy calm stole over her, and when the voice 
ceased, she lifted her head to look up to a face, 
which, for one bewildered moment, seemed to 
her Lawrence’s own. How her heart thrilled as 
she listened intently to the hymn—not only to 
that musical voice, which so swept its chords, 
but to the sentiments so exactly responding to 
her newly-awakened religious aspirations. 

“Great Ruler of all Nature’s frame! 
We own Thy pow’r divine; 


We hear Thy breath in every storm, 
For all the winds are Thine. 


“Thy mercy tempers every blast 
To those who seek Thy face; 

And mingles with the tempest’s roar, 
The whispers of Thy grace. 


“Let me those gentle whispers hear 
*Till all the tumult cease; 

Sleep in thine arms, and wake in realms 
Of everlasting peace.” 

Never before had the organ’s peal seemed so 
solemn and so grand to Annabel, or the voices 
of the choisters so thrilled her with their har- 
mony. At length the last strains died away, 
and the stranger arising in the pulpit, read the 
CIIL., CIv., and cvir. psalms. 

“Oh,” thought Annabel, ‘such a God, and 
such a Father! how can I have lived so long 
estranged from him!” 

The eloquent discourse which followed from 
this text, 

‘«They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary 
way; they found no city to dwell in. Hungry 
and thirsty, their soul fainted in them,” still 








farther impressed her with the idea that she was 
indeed “‘a pilgrim and a stranger,” and filled 
her soul with new yearnings to be ‘‘led forth by 
the right way to the city of habitation.” 

The clergyman bore a wonderful resemblance 
to Lawrence. True, a more earnest spirit looked 
out from his dark eyes, and never upon Law- 
rence’s face had she seen kindled the holy glow 
that so lighted up the features before her. Still 
there was no denying that those features were 
essentially the same. 

She was not surprised, on going out of church, 
to overhear that the name of the minister was 
‘Arthur Gray, a brother of young Gray at the 
hotel.” She also gathered from the conversation 
that he had come to visit his brother, unaware 
of his illness—that he would not preach in the 
afternoon, as he wished to remain with him as 
much as possible—that his stay would be short, 
as his ministerial duties required his return to 
his parish, the latter part of the week, and that 
parish was about thirty miles distant. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ashley had delivered the 
letters to Dr. Lincoln, and at his request read 
them both aloud to him. 

‘Villain! It would serve him right to let him 
die; but no, no, he is not fit for that. It isa 
very critical case, though, very. How did Nan- 
nie bear the knowledge of his evil doings?” 

“She took it very hard at first. I do not 
think she slept any last night, her eyes were so 
sunken this morning; but, dear child, she has 
made a brave effort to overcome her feelings, 
and at my request has gone to church.” 

‘‘Nannie’s a good girl,” said Dr. Lincoln, with 
a heavy, long-drawn sigh. ‘She did not need 
such a trial to discipline her; but my wilfal 
Emma—lI knew she would have to battle with 
life, before she would willingly fall back to her 
place in the ranks.” And with another sigh, 
Dr. Lincoln arose to take his departure. 

‘Have you said anything to Emma yet?” 
questioned Mrs. Ashley. 

‘“‘Yes, but what I have said has done no good. 
I hope this letter to Nannie will convince her. 
She says she was prepared for opposition, and 
expected to hear him slandered, and that no one 
in the world can make her believe him false. 
Poor motherless child! she has no idea of self- 
control, and will, I fear, make herself sick in her 
anxiety for the worthless fellow. She actually 
wanted to go and nurse him, insisting upon it as 
her right and privilege.” 

“Poor thing! have patience with her, doctor. 
Remember she is three years older than Nannie, 
and no doubt he has taken a stronger hold of her 
affections. He has talked to her of marriage, 
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you see, with his high-flown nonsense: but with 
Nannie, if you noticed, it seems a most Platonic 
attachment. The evidences of her unwillingness 
to keep it secret from me, which every line of 
his discloses, restores my confidence in the child. 
As Emma had no mother to go to, and as it is 
not natural for a girl to confide such matters to 
her father, I do not censure her so severely as I 
did Nannie at first. Be patient and gentle with 
her, doctor. It is a sore trial to a woman’s heart 
to find a beloved object unworthy.” 

“Yes, yes. You can continue that medicine 
every hour, Mrs. Ashley. I will come in early 
to-morrow.” 

“You do not think her worse, do you, doctor? 
She is not nearly so irritable, and sleeps nearly 
all of the time.” 

“There is no immediate danger. I can’t say 
that I exactly like the symptoms, they seem to 
be assuming the type of the prevailing fever, but 
we will hope for the best. Infants are soldom 
attacked by it. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Ashley was left alone by her baby, and 
she watched its quick breathings with a heavy 
heart. Nevertheless, when Annabel came in, 
she gave her a tender greeting, listened to her 
account of the morning service, and relieved her 
own heart by communicating her fears respecting 
the baby. Annabel shared her anxieties and her 
watchings, and as the mother looked on the calm 
and beautiful face of her daughter, a fervent, 
voiceless prayer of thanksgiving arose from her 
heart, that God had so soon enabled her to bear 
His chastening. 

Meantime, Dr. Lincoln had gone home with 
the letters, but Emma was nowhere to be found. } 
He knew that she was not at church, for the 
state of wild excitement in which he had that 
morning left her, forebade the thought. Really 
terrified lest she might have gone to Lawrence, 
he was about to leave the house for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, when the door opened, and 
Emma, with her cloak and bonnet on, confronted 
him. Her cheeks were burning red, and her 
eyes bright and wild. Her thick curls of black 
hair were tangled by the wind, and hung dis- 
ordered down her neck. 

“You have not been to church in this plight, 
Emma?” interrogated her father. 

“No, I have been to see Lawrence. 
not stay away any longer.” 

Dr. Lincoln turned fearfully pale. ‘What 
Wildness is this?” said he. ‘I was not pre- 
pared for such disobedience. Emma, how dared 
you go when I forbade it so positively ?” 

“The Bible says we must leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto each other.” 
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“The child is crazy,” said her father, pro- 
ducing Annabel’s letter. ‘Here, read this,” he 
continued, ‘‘do you know the nature of the 
disease to which you have so needlessly exposed 
yourself?” 

“You told me it was typhoid fever; but where 
you go, father, I am not afraid to follow.” 

Her father looked upon her kindling eyes, her 
earnest face, and he yearned to clasp her to his 
heart; but he restrained himself, and continued 
in the same stern tones, 

‘*As a physician, I know of many precautions 
which you would never dream of; besides, the 
present state of your mind peculiarly predis- 
poses you to disease. Even now it may be 
lurking in your system. Promise me, Emma, 
that you will not risk your life again.” 

Still Emma delayed to give the promise. She 
stood twisting the letter in her hands, which she 
had not yet opened. 

Tears stood in Dr. Lincoln’s eyes. 

‘*Have you no consideration for me, Emma? 
Remember, I am getting old, and I have no one 
but you to lean upon.” He handed her the 
letter addressed to herself. ‘Go to your room 
and read these letters alone,” he continued, 
‘‘and when you have discovered his duplicity, 
God grant that your heart may be softened to 
your father’s love again.” 

Emma flung her arms about his neck. 
father—dear father, indeed I love you. Only 
let me go and nurse poor Lawrence. He was 
calling for me the little while I was there, and 
you do not know how much good it did him to 
see me, although he did not know me, but he 
grew so calm when he felt the touch of my cool 
hands upon his burning head. Please, papa, 
and I will do just as you tell me in everything. 
I will never go away from you. We will get 
Lawrence well, and we will all live here in the 
old house together, and you will learn to love 
him dearly. Say, papa, may I not be his nurse?” 

Dr. Lincoln sighed. He held his daughter to 
his heart. ‘‘He has been deceiving you, Emma,” 
he said. ‘You will see that I cannot suffer a 
life so precious as your own to be risked for 
such a scapegrace. Forgive me, my child, for 
wounding your feelings in speaking so harshly 
of him, but go read the letters, dear, and let me 
see your own proud spirit in your treatment of 
him hereafter, should he be spared to cross your 
path.” 

Emma went reluctantly to her room. She 
had scarcely regarded what her father had said 
concerning the letters. If she thought of them 
at all, it was only as some forgery; but now, a 
sight of the dear, familiar hand sent the blood 
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in fresh torrents to her face. She tore off her 
bonnet and cloak. Drawing her low chair to 
the fire, and opening the letter directed to her- 
self, she read a few lines, and then stopped, the 
open letter resting on her knee. 

**Ah, those foolish words of mine,” she said, 
‘show they trouble him. Poor Lawrence! and I 
was only in fun. I knew he did not love Nannie, 
but I thought it would teaze him to think me 
jealous. And then I did indeed think it a sin 
for him to trifle with Nannie. She is such an 
innocent! and any one with half an eye could 
tell by her blushes that she loved him.” 

She tossed back the curls from her face, and 
read on. 

‘* Your faithful Lawrence,” she repeated aloud. 
‘*Ah, yes, faithful unto death! And this is the 
love my father wishes me to give up. Never! 
never! No, Lawrence, no earthly power shall 
keep me away from you.” She kissed her letter 
again and again. She nestled it down amid the 
folds of her dress against her warm, throbbing 
heart. She picked up the other letter. Was 
this also to her? ‘*Miss Annabel Ashley.” Only 
for a moment a shadow gloomed hereyes. Then 
she said, ‘‘ Why should I doubt him? It is some 
trifling note. What a little tyrant heart I have, 
but Lawrence shall teach it submission.” 

She read, but not this time did she lay it down 
to dwell and comment upon the words. In eager 
haste she scanned line after line of the well filled 
sheet. Why, the love expressed in her own was 
as nothing to it! Her cheeks grew white as 
marble, her breath came heavily, her head swam 
round and round. With a cry of anguish, she 
threw herself sobbing on the floor. How long 
she lay in this paroxysm of grief she knew not; 
but when cold and shuddering she got up and 
looked around her, the fire had died out in the 
open fire-place; against the windows the rain 
was pattering slowly, and the sky, which, in the 
morning, had been so clear and beautiful, was 
covered with heavy, leaden clouds. The few 
leaves that had clung the longest to their sum- 


mer homes were now whirled here and there in } 





complainings of Emma’s spirit. She leaned her 
burning, throbbing forehead against the cold 
glass, and looked out upon the desolate scene 
before her. The dank earth, despoiled by the 
frost of its bright verdure, and clad instead here 
and there in huge folds of withered vegetation, 
the trees with their skeleton arms stretched out 
imploringly, and over all the cheerless, shrouded 
November sky. 

‘“*Desolate! desolate! but oh, not so hopelessly 
desolate as lies my heart within me,” murmured 
Emma. ‘Spring will come, and with ‘multi- 
plied stores’ cover the earth with beauty again, 
but my poor heart has done with spring forever. 
It was a beautiful, but oh, how brief a summer, 
and not even one autumn day to prepare me for 
the cheerless winter that has come upon me. J 
wish it was the winter of the grave!” 

A thrill shot through her as she spoke. It 
was & fearful wish, and what if God had heard 
and registered it on high! Her poor father, 
alone in the world, loving her so proudly, and 
the infirmities of age already beginning to press 
upon him. It must not be—she would not be 
so selfish. She would live for him, and bear the 
winter storms, if so she might shield his heart 
from them. 

But there was a strange shiver creeping 
through her frame that affrighted her. Burning, 
iron bands seemed to press her throbbing tem- 
ples in, and throwing herself upon the bed, she 
thought to find some relief in sleep. 

An hour later, when her father came up to 
her room to talk with her, he found her in the 
delirium of fever. If under such circumstances 
anything could give him joy, Emma’s words must 
so have done; for it was her father alone that 
she called upon. ‘My dear father, for whom I 
am going to live always,” she said. All memory 
of her love for Lawrence seemed to have been 
obliterated from her brain. That she had read 
the letters Dr. Lincoln well knew, for he picked 
up Annabel’s from the floor, where it had fallen 
all blistered with tears. He blamed himself now 
for giving them to her when she was under s0 


the arms of the wind, whose wierd, changeful } much excitement, but it was too late for regrets. 


moanings amidst the pines harmonized with the ! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


eee 


KEEP 
DEAREst, whene’er thou stray 
In Pleasure’s hall of glee, 
Remember one who day by day 
Is loving only thee! 
In Friendship give a smile, 
And e’en Affection too; 


YOUR HEART FOR 


ME. 


But let. not honied. words beguile 
A heart so pure, so true. 
Yes, join the mirthful run; 
Be gay, be bright and free— 
Give smile for smile to every one, 
But keep your heart forme! Ww. 8. @ 





THE SCOLDING WIFE. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘THERE you are again, with your wet boots,” 
said a shrill, splenetic voice, as Mr. Hudson 
came home, one rainy day. ‘It’s no use fora 
woman to slave, to have her house looking a 
little decent, for, as sure as there’s a rainy day, 
her husband will tramp over the carpets, leaving 
marks of mud everywhere.” 

“Indeed, Sally, there’s no mud on my boots 
to-day,” said the husband, mildly. ‘I took 
care to clean them on the mat.” 

‘Well, but they’re wet, and I’d like to know 
if it don’t spoil a carpet to be wet?” said the 
wife, not a bit mollified. ‘And you’ve let your 


umbrella drain on the floor, all this time, instead 
of putting it in the rack. Do give it here.” 
And, as she spoke, she jerked it angrily away. 
This was but a sample of the greeting which 
Mr. Hudson received about three times a week, 
or whenever his wife happened to ke out of 


humor, which invariably occurred if the chil- 
dren were cross, if the servants were careless, 
or if anything else went wrong in the household. 
Mrs. Hudson had been pretty as a girl, and 
having been much admired, had gradually be- 
come spoiled by selfishness, so that, when she 
married, the inevitable troubles incident to the 
station of a wife, kept her constantly in a state 
of irritation. Instead of realizing that every 
position in life has its unpleasant duties, but 
that the married state, if only blessed by love, 
yields the largest amount of happiness of any, 
she acted as if a wife ought to be a being exempt 
from all trouble. A dozen times a week she 
would say that, if she had not been a fool, she 
would never have left her mother’s house. The 
servants and children, but especially her hus- 
band, were the victims of her ill-humor. She 
could never long retain a cook or a chamber- 
maid. They generally left, at the end of their 
month, each declaring in turn, that they could 
not endure her temper. The poor children were 
cuffed one hour, to be petted to excess the next, 
80 that the little things hardly knew whether 
they feared or loved their mother. As for Mr. 
Hudson, with every desire to live quietly, and, 
indeed, with a disposition, for the sake of peace, 
to yield too much, he could not, do what he 
Would, be sure, when he went out, of a kind 
reception on his return. Often when he left his 
Vou. XXVIII — 20 





wife in the best of humor, on going to his store 
in the morning, he would have her scolding the 
moment he opened the door, when he came 
back. 

Affection, though it will endure much, cannot 
bear all things. Dropping water will wear out 
the hardest rock; and an ill-tempered wife, in 
time, will alienate the most forgiving of hus- 
bands. Had Mr. Hudson, on retiring from his 
store, come home angry, because things had 
gone wrong, and had he visited his spleen on 
his wife, she would have had some excuse. But 
though there are husbands who do this, he was 
not one of them. He had early learned to con- 
trol his temper, and hence, though money was 
often scarce, trade dull, or clerks neglectful, 
and though, in consequence, his patience was 
frequently sorely tried, he never permitted him- 
self to vent his ill-humor at home. But, at last, 
he did what thousands of husbands had been 
driven into doing before, he began to be at home 
as little as possible: and he would have begun 
earlier, if it had not been for his children. 

“‘T tell you, Lowry,” he said, one night, as he 
sat, half-inebriated, tippling at the tavern with 
a friend, ‘‘a man can’t stay at home, when it’s a 
second Bedlam. The very children have had 
their tempers spoiled, and fight like cats and 
dogs, so that, between a scolding wife and 
quarrelsome brats, I might as well be in Pande- 
monium as at my own fireside. They say it’s the 
love of liquor that makes drunkards, but it’s as 
often a scolding, slatterny wife, and the uncom- 
fortable home that follows. Now I didn’t care 
for drinking in itself,” he continued, with vinous 
gravity, ‘“‘but when I’m here, I forget my 
troubles; and that’s something gained.” 

This state of things still continues, only Mr. 
Hudson is fast losing caste as a business man, 
because he is rapidly sinking into a sot. As 
a consequence, his wife is more unamiable than 
ever, and his children, God help them! are 
growing up to ruin. Mrs. Hudson tells every- 
body that a drunken husband is breaking her 
heart and bringing her offspring to beggary, but 
she does not add, that she gave him the first 
incentive to intemperance, by rendering his 
home unhappy. At the Last Day, each will 
receive from a righteous Judge, exact justice. 
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Let us not attempt to measure out, too nicely, 
their proportion of guilt. 

Far be it from us to say that all, or even 
the largest number of husbands, who frequent 
drinking saloons, are driven thither by bad 
wives. But it cannot be denied that many are. 
More women are at fault, in this matter, perhaps, 
than is generally supposed. Often also, where 
the husband escapes falling into evil courses, 





it is because of his moral strength, and not 
because his hearth is made comfortable. 

Wives, be just to your husbands, and you will 
be none the less true to yourselves. There is a 
way of being amiable, without losing self-re- 
spect. Above all, remember, there is no state 
of affairs, in the family, so bad, that it cannot 
be made worse by your unamiability. Avoid 
being @ SCOLDING WIFE. 


A MEMORY. 


BY FRANCES M. 


In the golden Summer morning, 
In the rosy blush of dawn, 
Sits a robin in the casement, 
Singing softly in the morn. 
Her sweet warbling wakes my slumber, 
Breaks the tissue web of sleep, 
Drives away my dream of loved ones, 
Scatters visions wild and sweet. 


Slowly o’er my wakened senses 
Steals the thought of olden time, 

When the robin’s morning matin 
Thrilled another heart than mine! 

She so lovely—she so gentle, 
Sharing all my joy and pain, 

Lying on her pillow side me 
Softly breathing—heard the same. 

Heard the same sweet bird-tone warbling, 
Singing in the rosy dawn; 

Now the robin sings more softly, 
Sweet, but sad she sings forlorn. 





CHESEBRO. 


Oh, my songstress! my sweet warbler! 
Soaring into Heaven’s pure air, 

Take one message, bear it upward— 
Upward to her home so fair! 


Tell her that the love she bore me 
Lifts me over earthly care; 
Tell her that in dreams, beside me 
Still I see her golden hair; 
Gleaming in the morning sunlight 
As it streams my casement through! 
Through the casement where the robin 
Sings amid the morning dew! 


As the softly whispering breezes 
Touch the quivering jasmine vine; 

Still the dear voice that it murmurs, 
Is thine ever—ever thine! 

Bird and flower and trembling leaflet 
Lost an echo to their lay; 

When from out this curtained chamber 
Passed an angel soul away! 





LINES 


ADDRESSED TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY FRANCES C. MOTTE. 


Come, dearest, sing that song again— 
’Twas ours my friend in other days; 

Now soft as falls the Summer rain, 

Or sunlight o’er the extended main— 
Those old melodious lays. 


Thy pure faith now so unaware, 
With all its impress stealeth on— 

E’en time itself, and grief, and care, 

Thy borrowed lustre seem to wear, 
And age itself anon. 


With arms outstretched, our buried loves 
Are with us as in childhood’s hour— 
Now walk with us the sylvan groves— 





Again a mother’s counsel moves, 
Hope, Faith and Love our dower. 


Youth’s gay garterre, how at a glance 
Fresh impetus to good is given— 
For flowers that dot its wide expanse, 
The while our joys and woes advance, 

Have opened—aye, in Heaven. 


Be ours Hope, Faith, and Love combined, 
Say whence more glorious store, 

And all the graces of the mind, 

A heart that’s pure, a soul refined, 
Shall gild Life’s journey o’er. 





TENNYSON’S 


MAUD. 


BY JEREMY SHORT. 


Jeremy Suort.—(Lntering the Editor’s Sanc- 
tum) Ah! Mr. Editor, reading again. 

Epvitor.—(Rising and shaking hands) Why, 
Jeremy, how d’ye do? The very man I was 
thinking about. I’m reading Tennyson’s last 
poem, and I said to myself, ‘‘Jeremy will like 
this.” 

JeremMy.—Mistaken for once in your life. 
Jeremy has read it, and thinks it trash: that is, 
trash for such a writer as Tennyson. 

Eprtor.—You amaze me. 

JereMy.—You’re easily frightened then. (7uk- 
ing the book) You don’t call this poetry, do you? 
(Reads. ) 

“For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was 
found, 

His who had given me life—oh, Father! oh, God! 
was it well? 

Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into 
the ground; 

There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell.” 

Now I defy any man, even so charitable a one 
as you, to find melody in that. Or anything sub- 
lime in this, sir, though Tennyson intends it to be. 
“Did he fling himself down? who knows? for a great 


speculation bad fail’d, 
% # * 


* * * 
I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were 
stirr’d.” 

Sir, if a young beginner had written that, in- 
stead of Tennyson, he would have been hooted 
out of literature. 

Epitor.—You’re too severe, Jeremy. Be just! 
Remember that Tennyson, in this new poem, has 
experimented with strange metres 

JexEMy.—What right has he to experiment? 
Or rather, what right has he to inflict his experi- 
ments on the public. Mr. Tennyson may mur- 
der good English for his own amusement, if he 
chooses; but it’s insulting his readers to publish 
metres not in harmony with the genius of the 
language. Listen to this stuff. 

“Oh, art thou sighing for Lebanon 
In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 


Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased.” 


I know nothing more absurd, unless the famous 
doggrel. 


“Wasn’t Pharoah a saucy rascal, 
Not to suffer the children of Israel, their wives and 
little ones, to go over the river to eat the Paschal?” 


Eprror.—You are unfair, Jeremy. Any poet 
might be ridiculed by a similar process. 

Jeremy.—No, sir, no. I defy you to do it 
with Shakspeare, Milton, or any of the great 
But, in these latter days, poets aim, 
not to produce perfect poetry, but to show the 
skill with which they can distort the language. 
The tricks of the Merry Andrew are substituted 
for the acting of a Lear; and even critics cry out 
that the harlequin is a Garrick or Siddons. 
Pshaw! Iam sick of such degeneracy. And 
I’m the more indignant now, because Tennyson 
can do better—— 

Epviror.—He has done better. Even in 
‘*Maud,” taken as a whole, he has made a real 
acquisition to our literature. Consider that the 
poem is exclusively emotional, and yet, as an 
English critic remarks, the scenery, where the 
story happened, is brought before us as vividly 
as in a poem entirely narrative. Of set descrip- 
tion, apart from feeling, there is not a line; yet 
the wood, the brook, the old Hall, the distant 
sea, the cedar in the meadow, and the ‘blos- 
somed gable-bends” in the village, are as well 
known to us as if we had lived, all our days, in 
the neighborhood—— 

JeREMY.—What a thing is imagination! 
mothers can see beauty in hunchbacks 

Epirox.—And then how adroitly the story is 
told. The short, brief poems, each different in 
metre, bring it out, against the dark, gloomy 
back-ground of an over mastering fate, like suc- 


} masters. 


But 


cessive flashes of lightning 

Jeremy.—Wheugh! 

Epiror.—And then the events of that story! 
The son of the ruined suicide, first roused from 
his misanthropy by Maud’s return to the Hall; 
his fancy that she was haughty; the smile that 
made him doubt the justice of this conclusion; 
his growing passion for her; their stolen meet- 
ings in the wood; the sunshine that succeeds to 
his heart; and the rapture, with which, on the 
night of the ball, which is given to her other 
admirer, the young lord, and to which he has 
not been invited, he waits for her at the garden- 
gate, where she has promised to meet him, after 
the festival is over, in order that he may see her 
> in ‘‘all her brave array.” 





} Jenemy.—And where, while he waits, he’s as 
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jealous as Othello, though Tennyson is too lack- ; There has fallen a splendid tear 


a-daisical to say so—— 
Epiror.—Ah! Jeremy, if you hadn’t had the 


From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 


gout, or rheumatism, or something else to sour } The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near;’ 


you, you’d have been delighted with the poem 
that pictures him thus watching and waiting. 
Let me read it. I’m sure you didn’t peruse it 
in the right spirit. 


“Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black-bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

Oh, young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I swear to the rose, 
‘Forever and ever, mine.’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake [ stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet, 
That whenever a March wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet, 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white-lake blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are gone, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 





And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthly bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


JEREMY.—It’s not so bad, though your read- 
ing would make a worse poem pass. But it took 


ten men to save Sodom; one wasn’t enough. 
Epiror.—The ten can be found in ‘ Maud.” 


> Listen to this picture. 
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“Morning arises stormy and pale; 
No sun, but a wannish glare 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud; 
And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, 
Caught and cuffed by the gale.” 
JerEMy.—You said there was no description 
as such, in the poem, but only what was natural 
to the emotional state. Would a man, under 
intense feeling, stop to tell us that the sky was 
stormy? Or would anybody but a prize-fighter 
inform us that the wind ‘‘cuffed” the trees? 
It’s as bad as the tailor, who said, at Niagara, 
‘‘What a place to sponge a coat.” 
Eprror.—You always were obstinate, Jeremy. 
I’ve a mind to shut the book. But I'll not. I'll 
convince you in spite of yourself. Confess that 
this is beautiful. The thought, the time, the 
imagery, the metre are all in harmony. 


“A voice by the cedar tree, 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 
Signing alone in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner and bugle and fife 

To the death, for their native land.” 


JeREMY.—Go on! 

Ep1ror.—To return to the story. How vividly, 
yet without more than an allusion, the poet de- 
scribes the surprise of the lovers, at the garden- 


} gate; the altercation between Maud’s be-jeweled, 


giant, Sultan-like brother and the hero—— 
Jeremy.—The best line in the poem, by-the» 


; bye, is where the brother is described as 


“That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian bull.” 


It’s a picture in six words, dashed off by the 
hand of genius, and yet it has a serious fault; for 
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the masses, who know nothing about Layard’s 
discoveries at Nineveh, cannot fully comprehend 
it’s force— 

Epiror.—The altercation, I say; the duel in 
which the brother is killed; the hero’s flight to 
France; Maud’s death; she ‘in her shroud” 
haunting the fugitive; and his insanity. It is 
a terribly beautiful tale. Nor can the stanzas, 
in which, just before he goes mad, the hero de- 
scribes his sensations in a great city, be sur- 
passed. The London Spectator thinks them the 
finest in the poem. 


“Oh, that ’twere possible 

After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 


When I was wont to meet her 

In the silent woody places 

Of the land that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 


A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee; 

Ah, Christ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


It leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 


Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 

For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the morrow, 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies. 


’Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And a dewy splendor falls 

On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls; 

* Tis a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet; 
She is walking in the meadow, 
And the woodland echo rings; 
In a moment we shall meet; 
She is singing in the meadow, 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 


Do I hear her sing as of old, 

My bird with the shining head, 
My own dove with the tender eye? 
But there rings on a sudden a passionate cry, 
There is some one dying or dead, 
And a sullen thunder is rolled; 
For a tumult shakes the city, 

And I wake, my dream is fled; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
By the curtains of my bed 

That abiding phantom cold. 


Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt, 
Pass, though death-like type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about, 
’Tis the blot upon the brain 
That will show itself without. 


Then I rise, the eave-drops fall, 
And the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wide; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 


Through the hubbub of the market 

I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Through all that crowd confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same; 

And on my heavy eyelids 

My anguish hangs like shame. 


Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet even fall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall. 

Would the happy spirit descend 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend, 
Or to say. ‘Forgive the wrong,’ 

Or to ask her, ‘Take me, sweet, 

To the regions of thy rest?’ 





But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 

And will not let me be; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me: 

Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee.” 


JeREMY.—I'll not deny that it’s good. Tenny- 
son couldn’t write sixteen hundred lines without 
some of them being beautiful. My complaint is 
that he might have made the poem better, if he 
had stuck to legitimate metres, and been less 
bald in language. It’s the fashion to praise 
him, whatever he does. But I, for one, will be 
honest and out-spoken: and I say that ‘‘Maud”’ 
is poor, considering who wrote it. I believe it’s 
your secret opinion also. You’re too charitable, 
too charitable by half. (Rises to go.) 

Epiror.—It may be I am. But it’s better 
than being the opposite. And that’s your secret 
opinion also, Jeremy. 

Jeremy —(Laughing.) You've ‘check-mated 
me there, Donald, my man.” Good-bye. Come 
sup to the hills, soon, and shoot a deer! The 
Alleghanies were never grancer than now. You'll 
feel more poetry there, in a day, than you would 
if you read ‘* Maud” for a week. 

Epiror.—The mountains are Homeric. 

Jeremy.—And from everlasting to everlasting. 
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MY LOVE 


STORY. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


I was afraid, at first, that the title of this 
sketch would challenge comparison with the 
English Baronet’s, ‘*My Novel,” but no fear! 
My literary position (ahem!) is at such a great 
remove from his! I call it my Love Story be- 
cause it begins, instead of ends, with a marriage. 
And does that hushed room look like a bridal- 
room? There is a stand with its vials of medicine, 
lotions and linaments, cups and spoons—pushed 
asice now, as of no farther avail. Thereis a phy- 
sician with his watch in his hand, and on the bed 
a pale, sinking girl. But there will be a mar- 
riage here before long. The bridegroom is on 
his way. As the red sand on the banks of the 
Raritan gleams beneath his horse’s feet, he won- 
ders why he is called in such haste to the bed- 
side of Marian Wood. They have been friends 


from childhood, but it is three years since they 


have met, and now the vision of a summer-scene, 
three years ago, rises before him. He sees 
Marian kneeling on the brink of a fairy lake, 
where two swans feed from her hand. ‘Marian, 
do you love me?” he hears his own voice saying. 
‘*‘T don’t know yet,” says Marian, turning aside 
to pull more grass for the swans. Has Marian’s 
three years reign as an acknowledged belle 
taught her enough of life and her own heart to 
enable her now to give an answer? A moment, 
and John De Lyle will hear it from her own lips, 
albeit he is far from asking it now. 

He stands once more beneath her father’s roof, 
and meets Mrs. Wood’s welcoming hand. How 
often has he smiled at the pitying kindness of 
her farewell! He holds his breath as he listens, 
and is ushered into Marian’s chamber. ‘I have 
but a short time to live, John,” whispers a weak 
voice; ‘I would die yours. Let me have the 
satisfaction of thinking I have been your wife, 
if only for a few hours.” 

Bewildered and shocked, De Lyle can only 
press the attenuated fingers to his lips, and gaze 
with gathering tears upon the shrunken temples 
and colorless features, once so dear to him. 

“John,” said Mr. Wood, ‘“‘hear an old man’s 
prayer—consent to my daughter's dying wish.” 

De Lyle met the gaze of Marian’s soul, and 
unable to speak, bowed his head. 

A clergyman soon stood before them with 
prayer-book in hand, and the holy words were § 





read. How strange and sad they rung out in 
that room! What a strange, sad scene it was 
altogether! De Lyle rose from his knees, and 
drew his bride to his breast, calling her in 
broken tones ‘this darling Marian.” There was 
a long, unbroken silence. And Marian slept. 
That pale motionless repose—all feared it would 
merge soon and silently into that of death. Her 
father and mother knelt close around, and while 
the sunset clouds folded up their drapery, and 
the twilight spirits drew near, John De Lyle sat 
and held her to his breast. The scene and all 
that had passed seemed to him like a dream. 

The slumber was broken at last. Then began 
an agony and a struggling most trying to wit- 
ness. But the doctor laid his hand at intervals 
upon Marian’s brow. ‘‘I would not bid you 
hope, madam,” he said to Mrs. Wood, ‘but the 
forces of nature seem marshalling themselves. 
There is now just a chance. It may be; under- 
stand me it maybe. It would be almost beyond 
belief, but—well! we shall see.” 

At midnight John De Lyle stood beneath the 
June stars. ‘*Wretch that I am,” he cried, “I 
Sear she « ll live.” Then he rushed back to the 
chamber of watching, his heart torn with be- 
wildering thoughts of his betrothed, Constance 
Bulkeley. Supplications for life rose wildly up 
that night. Poor John could not but join in 
them as he felt the fitful heart-throbs so close to 
his own. But Constance—Constance—Marian’s 
head touched her miniature. That miniature 
was a lump of ice, sending a thrill through every 
limb. Then he felt like tossing the unconscious 
girl from him. The pressure of her form was 
hateful. He bit his lips till the blood came, 
while hard and bitter thoughts sprang up. Anon 
he would gaze on the beautiful face pillowed on 
his bosom, and on the agonized friends around, 
and pray a shuddering prayer for forgiveness. 
His hours of torture wore on. A new dawn was 
looking her first on the world when the physician 
pronounced that Marian would live. ‘Thank 
God!” was John De Lyle’s sincere ejaculation, 
but the words suddenly stiffened even upon the 
lips he was pressing to hers. Dizzily he made 
his way from the house. Down on the damp 
grass he flung himself, and dug his nails into the 
ground. But one thought throbbed in body and 
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soul—Constance, whom he so passionately loved, 
and from whom he had forever separated himself. 

Two writhing hours passed before he could 
force himself to look the reality in the face. ‘It 
can’t be helped—make the best of it,” is sorry 
consolation, but it was all poor De Lyle had. 
“T have a great sin upon my soul,” he mur- 
mared, at last. ‘How have I wronged poor 
Constance—and Marian too. One thing I can 
do,” he added, while the veins on his forehead 
swelled up like cords, ‘‘she shall never know 
it.” He rose, and going down to the river’s 
brink, unhooked a row-boat and sculled himself 
across to the towpath of the canal, which here 
lies side by side with the Raritan. Jamming his 
hat down over his eyes, he walked that solitary 
path till the sun rode high, maturing a self- 
denying and noble purpose—the effort to be 
happy as well as make another happy. 

It was hard—his teeth were set tight very 
often that day, to keep his voice and manner 
loving and happy. ‘Oh! my God, I am afraid 


I shall hate her,” he whispered to himself. 

That evening he wrote to Constance Bulkeley, 
a despairing bitterness filling his soul as he 
thought of the heavens growing suddenly dark 


above her head. The letter was returned un- 
opened. 

Song and color and odor roused from their rich 
visions on summer’s breast, and threw health and 
buoyancy on Marian’s head. Autumn came and 
pressed her ruddy cheek against the fruit, and 
then trailed her brown robes among the reapers, 
while John De Lyle was still trying to ‘file his 
mind.” He could not bear to take his wife to 
the home where he had once hoped to welcome 
another. 

Marian’s happiness and love were overflowing, 
and in their luxuriance he tried to plant his tree 
of happiness. 

One day he was sitting by the couch on which 
she was resting from a walk, when a letter from 
his mother was handed him. Marian saw that his 
brow contracted as he read, and when he had 
finished, playfully snatched it from him. It 
related entirely to his engagement with Miss 
Bulkeley, and he caught her hands quickly. 
“Give me that, if you please, Marian,” said he. 
There was no explanation to make, and he put 
it in his pocket. Marian felt unpleasant about 
it all day. 

His mother and sisters received Marian very 
coldly and distantly when at last he took her to 
New York. She was surprised and hurt, and he 
felt provoked, though he could not say a word. 
On this account he was obliged to commence 
housekeeping before he could command money 
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to do so in the style he had expected. Marian 
was often perplexed and annoyed at the many 
contrasts to her own home. 

Charles Bulkeley, the brother of Constance, 
had been De Lyle’s most intimate friend, his 
college-chum—his warm and sympathizing re- 
gard never failing. De Lyle could now only 
wish that he might not often cross his path. 
One day he was standing with some friends in 
Broadway, when he suddenly lifted his eyes and 
met those of Charles Bulkeley, from which shone 
a dark, contemptuous stare. De Lyle’s face 
flushed to the very temples. The men that were 
with him knew Bulkeley, and knew him as an 
intimate friend of his own. It was little balm 
to his sore and mortified heart to think of the 
conjectures they might spread around. The 
next day he received a few lines from young 
Bulkeley, informing him in terms which might 
be characterized as rather emphatic, that if it 
were not for the exposure and consequent injury 
to his sister, he would give him a public horse- 
whipping. This De Lyle had to swallow. He 
did himself the justice, however, of writing to 
Bulkeley a full explanation, though he scarcely 
knew how to address him. The next time they 
met, that gentleman quietly looked the other 
way. He took out De Lyle’s letter before his 
sister one day, saying, ‘‘Constance, I have a 
letter here from John De Lyle.” 

‘‘Charles, have I not requested you never to 
mention that name to me?” 

‘But, Constance, this is something you ought 
to know.” 

“T wish to know no more. 
in the paper.” 

“In justice to yourself——” 

“Stop, Charles. Not a word more. This is 
foolishness, mockery. Why wi!l you persist in 
reminding me of one I am trying to forget?” 

“‘But, my dear sister——” 

“Charles, have you no feeling? It is cruel— 
cruel,” and she hurried from the room. The 
young man made one more attempt to disclose 
all to the wounded, embittered girl. He laid 
the letter in her way. She threw it into the fire. 

Clients had been an instant necessity to De 
Lyle when he began practice, and the most of 
them had been procured by Charles Bulkeley’s 
warm and generous efforts among his large family 
connection and extensive acquaintance. When 
it became known that they were not on speaking 
terms, many of these began to draw off. De Lyle 
did not actually need them now, but it stung his 
proud spirit to see the pre-occupied eye and 
averted face when Charles came in sight. 

He had been entrusted by old Mr. Bulkely 
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with a prominent and lucrative cause, the mere 
connection with which had given him distinction. 
This, of course, he had resigned. Owing, per- 
haps, to the change of hands, it was decided 
soon after in favor of the opposing party, and 
thereby the old gentleman lost a great part of 
his property. De Lyle had always avoided young 
Bulkeley in the public thoroughfares, both from 
delicacy and his own feelings, but now people 
remarked it, and talked of his kicking down the 
ladder by which he had risen. This cut him 
more than all. 

One day he took a check for a thousand 
dollars, which he had laid aside for the pur- 
chase of law books, and disguising his hand, 
sent it to Charles Bulkeley, as restitution from 
a person who had defrauded him of that amount. 
Something about the note was recognized, and 
the money returned the next day, with the inti- 
mation that the generosity of a street-sweeper 
would have prevented him from offering addi- 
tional insult. 

These things, joined to the yearning and re- 
gret now forbidden and useless, saddened the 
cricket on De Lyle’s hearth. There never was 
but one being on earth who carried out a purpose 
unwaveringly to its fulfilment, and even He said, 
‘*How am I straitened till it be accomplished!” 
John was sometimes cold or careless or cross. 
Merian, an only and petted child, was exacting 
and capricious. She required many demonstra- 
tions and protestations of love, and her husband, 
with all his energies taxed for concealment, could 
not very well give them. Her spirit vibrated with 
gratitude for her almost miraculous recovery, 
and she loved to go over and over again the whole 
scene of their marriage, and the long night that 
followed, when light and joy were born out of 
darkness. She wondered and felt hurt that De 
Lyle always shrank from the subject. She was 
fond of ruling, and he Was of a temper that 
would bear no dictation, no interference with 
his personal habits. He paid little attention to 
a violent antipathy she took to one or two of 
his frequent companions, and when her pretty, 
coaxing way failed of effect, she turned to pocket- 
handkerchief and Lubin. She had some habits 
which were very disagreeable to him. She opened 
all letters which came for him, although he tried 
to cure her by scrupulously refraining from doing 
the same; looked through his desk and rum- 
maged in his drawers with the most perfect free- 
dom. One Sunday afternoon she was amusing 
herself in this way, when she came upon a folded 
paper containing a long lock of raven hair—Miss 
Bulkeley’s. ‘Whose is this, John?” she ex- 
claimed. He rose and went behind her to conceal 





his countenance, replying as carelessly as he 
could, ‘‘ Whose is it? It would be hard for me 
to tell you, Marian. Perhaps you never knew I 
was a great favorite with the ladies, and they 
were constantly giving me locks of their hair, 
‘and sich,’ as Topsy says. Don’t ask me, Marian, 
I should be ashamed to say I did not know.” 

Despising himself for the equivocation, he 
watched her progress, fearing she might come 
to some other undestroyed keepsake. Presently 
she found a tiny volume of sonnets. ‘From 
Constance Bulkeley. What an exquisite Italian 
hand! Who is she? You never told me about 
her.” 

‘‘Didn’t 1?” said De Lyle. 

‘No; is she any relative of the Mr. Bulkeley 
who was in college with you?” 

‘*His sister.” 

‘¢Ah—and so she gave you a book of poems. 
Did you know her very well?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘‘What was she like? You deal in mono- 
syllables to-day. Was she tall or short? was 
she a great talker? was she fast?” 

“She would be called tall, I suppose. She 
was prononce in her style, but decidedly not a 
fast young lady.” 

‘‘What color were her eyes?” 

“Black.” 

‘‘Why does her brother never come here? I 
thought he was your bosom friend.” 

‘‘Really, Marian, I believe you could conduct 
a cross-examination as well as I could. How can 
I tell you? He does not live in the city.” 

‘You correspond, don’t you?” 

“No.” 

As time passed on, Marian began to see that 
her love was not all returned—that there was a 
hidden recess in her husband’s heart, the curtain 
of which she might not lift. She would often 
gaze wistfully at the cloud on his brow, and long 
to know its cause that she might try to sweep 
it away. Her disappointed feelings made her 
peevish and captious. She became annoyed at 
the slightest attention to other ladies. 

“Jealous, Marian,” exclaimed John, with 
curling lips, when he found this out, ‘I tell 
you plainly I will not be governed by such non- 
sense. It is too contemptible.” 

She burst into tears, and he turned on his 
heel. This was not the last of such painful 
scenes, for John’s temper was high. Still he 
could not help being touched by Marian’s cling- 
ing, idolizing love, and had began to feel real 
affection for her. As soon as he could afford it, 
he purchased a new house on Twenty-First 
street, and pleased himself with arranging every 
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thing to please her. He was completely sepa- 
rated from his own family. Every attempt of 
Marian’s to ingratiate herself had only widened 
the breach, until there was a tacit agreement 
that it was best to keep apart. Their beautiful 
baby’s christening party was their house-warm- 
ing, and its little soft fingers might have woven 
tightly the threads of their affection, but its 
mother was jealous of De Lyle’s pride and de- 
light in it—jealous of her own child! 

So, gradually, Marian’s brows drew together, 
and her temper soured. Her parents noticed it, 
and blamed De Lyle. One day they received a 
letter from her, full of vague discontent, and 
Mr. Wood took the cars and rode into the city. 

“John,” he commenced after a few moments 
conversation with his son-in-law, ‘‘I know it is 
a delicate matter to interfere between man and 
wife, but——” and he proceeded, in his stiff, 
formal manner, to take De Lyle to task for his 
wife’s altered spirits. 

John’s eyes flashed, ‘‘I hold myself account- 
able to no man for my actions, sir,” said he. 

“John, recollect that my interest in Marian’s 
happiness is as deep as yours. I am her father.” 

“Though you were twenty times her father, 
if she thinks fit to appeal to you to take her part, 
Iam both sorry and indignant.” 

“That is not the proper spirit, my son,” and 
the old gentleman plodded on, till De Lyle lost 
his temper, and words passed which rendered it 
impossible for Mr. Wood ever again to cross his 
son-in-law’s threshold. 

With a burning heart, John De Lyle ran up to 
his wife’s bedroom. ‘Marian, was it a pleasant 
feeling after you had descended so low as to 
complain to others of my unkindness?” 

‘What do you mean, John? Inever did such 
a thing.” 

“Take care, Marian, you have hitherto kept 
clear of falsehood at least. Your father has just 
been here. Do you dare to tell me that you 
have not been to him with tales?” 

‘Most certainly 1 do. To think of my making 
complaints of you to any living being, if I had 
twenty times as much cause as I have.” 

“Let me tell you, madam, you think yourself 
ill-used, but there are ten women who have more 
reason for thinking so to one that has less.” 

“I never denied it, John—that makes it no 
better for me. But that I ever said anything 
against you, is not true. You may believe me, 
my husband.” 

“Your father must have inferred it, then, 
from your manner of speaking and writing.” 

“I cannot help my manner,” and Marian 
burst into tears, ‘‘if I feel sad and disappointed 





I suppose it shows itself. Oh! I wish I had 
never left my home ?” 

**T wish to heaven you never had!” 

The words were repented as soon as spoken; 
but when he would have apologized, and soothed 
Marian’s wild sobs, she pushed him away. 

The next day he denied himself the purchase 
of a beautiful Claude, in order to buy something 
for Marian, and selected a pearl necklace, at 
Ball & Blacks, which cost more than he could 
afford 

He had not seen her since he left her the 
day before. She received a little bouquet he 
offered, with a smile, but one of such deep 
melancholy, that tears started to his eyes. 

‘Forgive a hasty word,” he whispered. ‘You 
know that I love you, my own Marian.” 

‘I try to keep the belief, John.” 

*T know that you are unhappy, and the know- 
ledge is one of my hardest trials. How different 
from what I hoped! We must both learn more 
forbearance.” 

One evening, at Nahant, about seven years 
after John De Lyle’s marriage, he suddenly 
perceived Miss Bulkeley standing in a quadrille 
at the upper end of the room. Her head had a 
prouder lift, her eye was calm, and she was 
talking gaily to her partner. De Lyle watched 
her all the evening, priding himself that he could 
do so with so much composure. Ie felt glad 
that grief had not left traces on her brow and 
manner, and yet sorry—not sorry, exactly, but 
piqued. Had it indeed been so slight? He 
determined to throw himself in her way. It 
appeared no effort, the calmness with which her 
eye met his, and he went to sleep that night 
questioning, was it self-command or indifference ? 
Meanwhile, she was pacing her little room, her 
heart and brain in a perfect tumult. Before 
morning she had worked herself into such ex- 
citement as to lose sight of the instinctive re- 
solve of self-respect—utter oblivion of De Lyle’s 
presence. “He may think I cannot trust myself. 
Anything rather than that!” 

The people with whom she had come to Na- 
hant, knew Mr. De Lyle, and one of the ladies 
asked permission to present him. His brow 
flushed, but she was perfectly unembarrassed; 
her reception of him not exactly that to a new 
acquaintance, but one admitting the bare fact 
that they had met before. He could not answer 
her first question. And as days passed on, his 
desire to do so grew stronger. Oh! John De 
Lyle what was it to you? Constance was 
changed. There was a bitterness and a sarcasm 
in her remarks, at which Young America laughed 
and said that it gave point and piquancy to her 
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conversation. There were only a few, like the 
minister of Lenaar, who saw that some personal 
experience had sharpened the blade, and pointed 
out the weak joint of armor. People said she 
had great energy and strength of character—per- 
haps twenty years hence might become “strong- 
minded!” Was this all? Had she entirely suc- 
ceeded in effacing her former lover’s image from 
her heart? She received all his attentions 
unhesitatingly—even braced herself to be alone 
with him; and her success was that perfect suc- 
cess which banishes all idea of effort. 

If she had been trying to bring De Lyle back 
to her feet she could not have found anything 
more effectual than that cold, proud smile, and 
haughty bearing. They urged him on day by 
day. From some casual remark he discovered 
that she was ignorant of the history of his mar- 
riage. If he only could tell her! The contempt 
which stung him so much would not be quite so 
great. 

There was a tired look in Miss Bulkeley’s 
brilliant eyes, one afternoon, as she opened her 
portfolio to sketch a twilight rock, and the 
mockery of her smile had something of sadness. 
This was all that was needed to unlock the pent- 
up fountains in De Lyle’s heart. He forgot 
himself—forgot Marian—forgot everything, and 
poured his whole story into her ear. She sat 
pale and motionless, and at last said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, 

“T don’t know whether I ought to thank you 
for telling me this, and yet Ido. My contempt 
for the race to which I belong will be a little 
less bitter, and-——” 

**Pray go on.” 

**Don’t ask me. I have suffered too—am suf- 
fering still.” 

**Constance.” 

**Do you rejoice in it?” 

**No, but tell me you pity me—tell me you 
love me still.” 

“Spare me, Mr. De Lyle, i€ you have one 
spark of your former generosity. This is no 
conversation for us—it must never be renewed— 
you hear me?” 

**You shall be obeyed; but promise me one 
thing—that we may be friends.” 

**I don’t know whether, with my memories, I 
can feel friendship for you, John. God knows, I 
wish I could. We must go back to the house 
now.” 

Poor Marian! She had heard all. She had 
been reading in a recess of the rock beneath 
whose shadow they had seated themselves, and 
had remained rooted to the spot. She felt her 
senses leaving her, and vainly trying to call 





after the retreating forms, fainted away in that 
lonely place. 

She struggled back to consciousness by her- 
self, and dragged her tottering body to her 
room. That night, in the parlor, she was the 
gayest of the gay. A burning crimson spot in 
each cheek, and the feverish excitement in her 
eyes made her more beautiful than ever. Since 
her marriage, she had been wrapped up in her 
husband, and cared for no admiration or atten- 
tion from others, but now she brought to light 
all the buried artillery of flirtation. The gentle- 
men thronged around her. A young French 
count, who had been feted al! along Fifth 
Avenue, the last winter, was peculiarly assi- 
duous. The next day it was the same. No 
one had ever seen her so brilliant, so eager for 
excitement. Nothing came amiss to her except 
quiet, she was always ready, she went to all 
lengths in her hot, restless career. Her jest and 
repartee never failed. The wild joy of triumph 
sat on her brow as she saw herself dazzling once 
more. Monsieur le Compte became gallant, even 
tender, and she recklessly met him half-way. 
People said the beautiful Mrs. De Lyle was 
flirting desperately, and wondered that her hus- 
band did not interfere. But he was entirely 
absorbed in his wistful devotion to Constance 
Bulkeley, and if he noticed her at all felt glad 
that she seemed enjoying herself more than 
usual. Miss Bulkeley’s calm manner, and his 
own care prevented his attentions being noticed, 
and still, for her own sake, Miss Bulkeley every 
day intended to leave Nahant, and yet every 
day prolonged the dangerous delight. One even- 
ing, Mr. De Lyle was standing with her in the 
recess of a window, when she quietly laid her 
hand on his arm, and looked toward his wife. 
He followed her glance. There was no mistaking 
the tableau vivante. The comte and Mrs. De 
Lyle had just passed from a redowa. He was 
bending down to look into her eyes, and she was 
pretending to turn away, with a smile pro- 
vokingly sweet, and provokingly saucy. Many 
a significant gaze was on them. De Lyle ground 
his teeth, turned and stepped out of the window 
behind him. When the guests dispersed to their 
rooms, he sought that of his wife. She was not 
there. With a fierce brow he went down stairs, 
and vainly searched through drawing-rooms, 
halls and piazzas. As he was turning away, he 
saw the count emerge from a dark corner of the 
piazza, and caught the rustle of a silken scarf 
speeding up the staircase. He followed, but 
Marian’s door was locked, and no knocking could 
gain admittance. 

There are always sharp eyes ‘‘to the fore,” a8 
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had been busy with Marian’s fair name. As he 
passed a group of young men, he heard one say, 
“There he is—there he is.” 
drawled another, ‘‘poor fellow!” 
man,” said a third. 

His very toes tingled, but he went on. Tle 
encountered a friend, who gave him a sympa- 
thizing hand-pressure. He could have knocked 
him down. Farther on he heard the young 
Frenchman’s, “‘Ah non, non; it is too bad, 
madam is charmante and—ceh bien! ch bien!” 

De Lyle burst into Marian’s room, and over- 
whelmed her with reproaches and invective. 

She rose from the sofa, her eyes shining with 
indignation. 

“And do you dare to speak to me in this 
way?” 

“Dare? yes, madam.” 

“You have no right.” 

“No right! what do you mean?” 

‘Is it possible you have never thought? Mr. 
De Lyle, I was @ listener to your conversation 
with Miss Bulkeley the other day. I know all.” 

He looked at her fixedly for a moment, and 
then sat down in silence. 

A half-hour passed. Marian lifted her head 
at last with just strength enough to murmur, 
“Send me home—send me home.” 

Her husband raised his haggard face. ‘‘ Marian, 
it appears to me that you had best not go yet— 
that is, if you can endure my society. I have 
done you a great wrong. I do not wish to add 
to it by being the cause of blighting your repu- 
tation. You have allowed this French puppy to 


**Good, easy 


‘Ah! al marito,”’ $ 


sopen confidence in you, to make the world 
apie its steps if I can.” 

‘Oh, what do I care for the world! 
¢ go home at once.” 
3 “Certainly, Marian, if you wish; but do not 
i decide rashly, for your own sake—for the sake 
i of our little girl.” 
The next winter opened with Marian De Lyle 
: 
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in Twenty-First street, a gay leader of fashion, 

but a broken-hearted woman. Her greenhouse, 
{ her exquisite boudoir were evidence of her hus- 
; baud’s kindness. Her Wednesday evenings were 
very brilliant, and his attention very manifest. 
The young men concluded down at Snedicker’s 
that they must have been mistaken last sum- 
mer—the elderly ladies against the wall whis- 
pered the same thing behind their fans. 

As spring violets crept into the bouquets, Mrs. 
De Lyle’s health required a trip to Europe. No 
one doubted it who looked at the hollow cheek 
to which rouge alone lent a lustre. Through the 
broken arches of the Coliseum, and on the shores 
of lake Lemana sad and silent pair wandered for 
a time, till at some celebrated German bath, their 
separation was finally accomplished. Marian, 
| with her little girl, remaining there to be under 





the care of the physician—so it was given out— 
Sand De Lyle taking passage at Havre for New 
York. He walked down to his office every morn- 
ins the same as ever. You would detect no 
difference in him from the passing crowd, and 


$ perhaps there are many among them who like 
‘him, bear on to the grave a bitter, disappointed 
and remorseful heart. 
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BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Sne never knew what drew her spirit pure 
From this fair world to one of sunnier clime; 
From one where all must suffer and endure, 
To one where peace is never marred by Time. 
Death’s angel wrapped her in his cold embrace, 
But left a smile upon her beauteous face. 


She closed her eyes on all she loved below, 
And oped them in a realin of light above; 
Where joy unspeakable doth evtr flow 


; Around the soul in endless, ceaseless love; 
. A lovely bud on earth she did appear, 


‘ Ordained to bloom within a purer sphere. 


Transplanted early to a bower on high, 
Oh, may she flourish in those gardens fair; 
Beneath a golden light and rosy sky, 
All free from sorrow, free from earthly care; 
‘ So softly, gently did she pass away, 
Who would have wished that she might longer stay? 





COXCOMB. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHEBS. 


ACT I.—C 0 X—(Cocks.) 
Dramatis Persone.—A Cocx.—Hens.—Farmer’s Wire.—A Stranae Cock. 
Scense—A Farm-yard must be imagined by the audience. 





Enter Farmer’s Wire, carrying a basket. 
She cries, ‘Chuck, chuck!” and pretends to be 
throwing about food for the Chickens. Exit 
Farmer’s Wife. 

Enter Hens and a Cook, running as fast as 
they can, and flapping their arms for wings. 
They commence picking up the food, the Cock 
stalking proudly round them, and crowing. 
Every now and then he scratches with his feet 
and picks up the grain. He has a fine tail 
made with a feather-broom, and on his head is 
a comb of red cloth. 

Enter a Strance Cock, running as fast as he 
ean. He also begins picking up the grain. A 
Cock, on seeing him, flaps his wings, and 
stretching out his neck, crows lustily. 
Strange Cock answers him. 
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other several times. At last they advance 
proudly to each other, and jumping and flap- 
ping their wings, commence fighting. The hens 
look on. The Strange Cock is at last knocked 
down, and his conqueror, walking proudly round 
him, crows again and again. 


Re-enter Farmer’s Wife. She is surprised to 


see the dead Fowl. She drives off the Cock and 
} Hens, and picking up the dead one, carries it 


| away. 
8. 


Re-enter A Cock, who begins scratching on 
the ground. At last he discovers a beautiful 
necklace of coral, among the supposed litter. 
He regards it for some time with his head 
knowingly on one side. Then he philosophizes. 


The i 
They crow to each 
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Pointing to his mouth, and then to the jeWel, 

he shakes his head to intimate that he cannot 

‘eat it. He turns from the necklace with an 
expression of contempt, and picking up an im- 
aginary grain of corn from the carpet, he smiles, 

‘ and again sneers at the coral beads, to tell the 

‘ audience how much better the useful is than the 
ornamental. 

+ Exit A Cock pompously. 





ACT II.—COMB. 
Dramatis Persone.—Hunery TRAVELLER.—LANDLADY.—Poor SERVANT. 


Scene—The coffee-room at an hotel. 


Enter Hunary TRavetier in great haste, } 


and looking at his watch. He stamps loudly 
and often, when 


Against the wall a placard labelled “‘Sours.” 


} Enter Lanpiapy, rubbing her hands, and curt- 
}seying. The Traveller, pointing to the placard 
of “Soups,” and then to his mouth, orders her 





. 


COXCOMB. 





to bring him some. By stamping and frowning, 
he intimates that he is in a great hurry. 
Exit Landlady quickly. 


The traveller paces the room. Then taking a 
paper he reads for a moment, but soon throws 
it away. He again looks at his watch, and 
stamps violently. 

Re-enter Landlady, bearing a basin supposed 
to contain soup. The traveller smiles with joy, 
and seating himself, begins eating. On tasting 
it he smacks his lips and clasps his hands with 
delight, his face wearing an expression of ecstacy. 
The Landlady is overcome by her feelings, and 
turns her head on one side. As he continues 
eating, she gazes fondly upon him, slowly shak- 
ing her head to tell how glad she is to see him 
enjoying himself. Suddenly the Hungry Travel- 
ler, throwing down his spoon, falls back in horror. 
The Landlady is alarmed, and by her actions, 
inquiries the cause of his anger. 
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He still points to the basin, and the Landlady 

advancing, he takes from it a comb, that has 
accidentally dropped into the soup. 


He is astonished, and holds it at arm’s length 
as she examines it. Whilst the Hungry Travel- 
ler, with upturned eyes, is rubbing his waist- 
coat, she rings the bell loudly. 

Enter Poor Servant, with a Wellington boot 
in one hand, and a brush in the other. Land- 
lady thrusting the comb in her face, stamps and 
shakes her head with passion. 

The countenance of the Poor Servant wears 
an expression of joy on seeing her long-lost 
comb. Taking the comb, she throws away the 
boot, and presses it to her bosom, until Land- 
lady losing all patience, seizes her by the arm 
and drags her from the room. 

Exit Hungry Traveller, shaking his fist at the 
ceiling. 


ACT IIL—COXCOMB. 


Dramatis Persone.—ImpupEnt Coxcoms.—JEALOUS HusBAND.—BEAUTIFUL Wire.—VIsITORS. 


Scene—A ball-room, with chairs placed for Visitors. 


Enter Jeatous Huspanp and Beavtirut Wire} stamps on the ground to express the capital fun 


arm-in-arm. His face wears a wretched expres- 
sion, that tells that the ‘“‘green-eyed monster” 
has been at work. As he hands his Wife to a 


seat, his bosom heaves with emotion, and he} 


casts a half doubting look upon her. 

Enter Visitors dressed for the dance. They 
are received by the Jealous Husband and his 
Wife, who welcome them. 

Enter Impupent Coxcoms, wearing a large 
burnt-cork imperial, and holding his eye-glass 
up. He walks round the room looking at the 
ladies and laughing, when they modestly turn 
their heads aside. Presently he seats himself 
near one of the Visitors, and, looking full in her 
face, commences an imaginary conversation with 
her. She immediately rises, and with a look of 
Scorn, leaves him. Impudent Coxcomb bursts 
into a fit of laughter, and holds his sides and 





he is having. 

On turning round he is struck with the exces- 
sive beauty of Jealous Husband’s Wife. He rises 
and stands before her, examining her closely with 
his eye-glass. His face wears a nasty impudent 
expression. 


The Lady don’t half like it, and turns her 
head aside, endeavoring to hide her emotion 
with her fan. Impudent Coxcomb at last is 
perceived by Jealous Husband, who bites his 
nails with rage, and leaning against the wall, 
watches him closely. At last the Coxcomb 
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THE ROSE TREE.—MEMORY. 





winks and kisses his hand to the Lady, who 
immediately rises with dignity from her seat, 
and casting a withering look at the fellow, sails 
majestically from the room. Jealous Husband 
rushes forward, and seizing the Coxcomb by the 
neck, drags him toward the door. He resists, 
and is instantly knocked down by Jealous Hus- 
band. The visitors all look delighted. 

Exit Coxcomb, holding a handkerchief to his 
nose, and kicked out by Jealous Husband. 

Re-enter Jealous Husband, leading in his 


He kisses it madly, and all the Visitors weep 
plentifully. 
At last rising, he, by his jumping about, 





Beautiful Wife. He kneels before her, and, 


with clasped hands, begs to be forgiven for his 


unjust suspicions. The Wife is affected to 
tears, and, turning her head aside, gives him 
her hand as a token of her love. 


They are all 
(Alusic. ) 


invites the company to dance. 
delighted, and choose their partners. 
Exeunt omnes, galloping. 





THE ROSE TREE. 


BY Cc. H. CRISWELL. 


I can see it from my window, 
I can see it there below; 
With its branches bright with roses, 
And its buds that soon will blow. 
I can see it yonder blooming 
’Neath the sun’s life-giving glow. 
These are days of sober August, 
When the flowers first dream of death— 
When the leaves first think of falling 
On the dry grass underneath ; 
When the roses white and crimson 
All have given up their breath. 





But my pet—my rose of beauty, 
Ev’ry month doth bud and blow 
There beneath my chamber window, 

In the garden bed below, 
Buds and blossoms rare and lovely— 
Oh, what joy to have it so! 


Twenty roses—now I count them— 
Twenty roses on that tree; 

Some full-blown, and some yet budding, 
Dear their fragrance is to me. 

Precious is my rose of beauty, 
Blossoming unceasingly. 


MEMORY. 


BY 


Tnere is to me a magic charm, 
A bliss that Memory gives, 

It lights again those happy hours 
In which past pleasures live. 


I would not lose the dearest bliss 
That charms the pensive hour; 

When fancy free and unconfined 
Delights in Memory’s power. 


It is a sunbeam to the heart, 
And gilds the darkest scene; 





MARY MORTIMER. 


It charms in midnight’s wakeful hour, 
A loved and vanished dream. 


It gives us back the joys of youth, 
Unclouded, free from care; 

And Friendship too which proved the truth 
Of many an earnest prayer. 


Tho’ faded hopes, and grief, and care, 
Had ever marked my lot; 

I would not drink of Lethe’s stream, 
Or e’en deep sorrows blot. 





TURKISH TOBACCO-POUCH, IN APPLICATION. 


BY MLLE. 


BOURSE 


Mareriats.—Broad gold braid, gold thread ; form of a star, as seen 


No. 0, two dozen rings nearly three quarters of 


an inch in diameter, a skein of purse silk of any 


color that may be desired, and passementerie | 


tassels, bars, and cord, composed of the same 
color, with gold. 

For illustration see front of the number. 

The star in the centre of this purse is the 
part first done. Bend the end of the gold braid 
down an inch, draw an end of the silk through 
the doubled braid an eighth of an inch from the 
fold, and wind it round the braid for rather 
More than half an inch; fasten off the silk. 
There will be an end of braid uncovered with 
silk. Leave it in both thicknesses of braid, and 
again fold down an inch. 








Treat this the same. } 


Do this ten times, which will take up twenty } centre of each star, and the trimmings, tassels, 


DEFOUR. 


Marerrats.—A piece of cinnamon brown cloth, 
on which the design is laid in black velvet and 
blue cloth. Red Albert braid, gold braid, and 
gold thread, passementerie tassel and slides, and 
cord to match. 

This pouch, which to an inveterate smoker 
will be yet more acceptable than a cigar-case, 
consists of four pieces, on all of which the de- 
sign is repeated; they are sewed together down 
the sides, and meet in a point. The black velvet 
is represented as black in the engraving; the 
lighter pattern is in blue cloth. Both are edged 
throughout with gold braid, laid on so as to con- 
ceal the part where the applique and ground 
join. The braided patterns on the velvet and 
the blue cloth are done in Albert braid, edged 
with gold thread. 

To make up a tobacco-pouch, have four pieces 
of washleather, cut the same shape as the sides 
of the bag, and join them up; join up the bag 
also, put the lining in, and fasten it lightly down 
the seams. Turn in the edges at the top; sew 
them together, finish with a cord and small rings, 
covered with crochet, through which the strings 
are run. 

This would also make a very beautiful bag for 
a lady. 

Any other combination of colors may be used, 
care being taken that they harmonize sufficiently 
well. 


MPERATRICE. 


in the engraving, and 
sew the centre firmly, to keep all the points in 
their true position. 

Do another star exactly like this, for the oppo- 
site side. Now cover all the rings with crochet, 
sew them together, as in the engraving, and 
work a gold rosette in the centre of each. Tack 
them down on a piece of toile cire, with the star 
in the centre, and unite them by button-hole 
bars, carrying a line also round the star, just 
above where the silk is wound round, to form 
a wheel: all the points of the wheel must also 
be connected with the bars and rings. 

Both sides being done precisely alike, may be 
united at the sides. A flat ornament in passe- 
menterie (termed a Macaroon) is sewn in the 


inches of the braid. Arrange the piece in the’ and bars are added. 





NECK-TIE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CAMASOLE, OR 


CAMISOLE or night jacket to be made of jaco- 
net. The piece in front should be surrounded 
by an insertion embroidered in the English style, 
and the inside covered with small plaits. 

The sleeve is cut straight, terminated by a 
wristband and a trimming embroidered like the 
insertion, and turning upon the sleeve. 





Tus is a comfortable tie for the approaching 
winter. If every lady would wear one, colds on 
the chest would be less prevalent. 

For directions to work in crochet, we refer to 
the July number of our Magazine. 

MarTeriaALs.—Two shades of crochet purse 
twist, any color that may be desired. Crochet 
hook. No. 16. Eagle card-board guage. Make 
a chain of the required length; work one row 
of se. 

2nd.—Sc on Ist, 6 ch, miss 3, sc on 4th; re- 
peat. 

3rd.—Turn the work, 6 ch, sce under first 
loop, 6 ch, sc under next; repeat. 

Continue these 2 rows until about a yard and 
a quarter is done, when work a row thus:—sc 
on centre of 6 ch, 3 ch, sc in centre of next; 
finish with a row of sc. 

A ring, covered with silk, and two silk tassels, 
complete the neck-tie. 


NIGHT JACKET. 








No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Part to be joined to the piece and to 
be gathered between the two arrows. 

No. 3. Collar to be trimmed the same as the 
sleeve. 

The figures 20}, 28}, 15 and 16 give the 
lengths in inches of the pattern. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A DAHLIA 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MarTeRIALs.—Carmine, red, purple, 
or yellow Dahlia paper, green and yel- 
low hearts, gum arabic. 

Cut,geven sizes, two of each, each 
size x % a little smaller than the first. 
Fold your paper the same as directed 
in making a rose, only instead of cut- 
ting the petals round at the top, cut 
them more to a point as in figure i; 
a little practice will enable you to cut 
these flowers without the aid of a re- 
gular pattern. Clip the lower part of 
each petal a little sufficiently to fold 
over. Commence with the largest sizes 
of petals: gum the lower part of each 
edge enough to flute it, being careful 
not to flatten down the leaf. For the 
four smaller sizes you should have a 
stick tapering to a point, a paint-brush 
handle will do; gum each petal over } 








this, which will give it a quilled appear- 
ance. For the centre cut a round piece of 
paper smaller than any of the sizes: pink 
the edges very fine with your scissors: gum 
the hearts and slip through this centre. In 
putting the flower together commence with 
the largest sizes first, each set of petals 
should be touched with gum around the 
centre to keep them from slipping. 





* MATERIALS FOR MAKING PAPER FLow- 
ERS.—Tissue paper of various colors, car- 
mine paper for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, 
variegated for Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, 
wax, gum arabic, stamens, pips, green 
leaves, calyx, sprays, cups, for roses and 
buds, all the small flowers, being of sixty 
varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, 
No. 31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
Orders by mail punctually attended to. A 
box, with materials for a large bouquet or 
basket, sent. by mail, on receipt of one dol- 
lar, post-paid. 


EDGE FOR SLEEVE OR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Mepattion Parrern.—Worked in satin-stitch, , French working cotton. A pattern as new as it 
button-hole stitch, and over-stitch, with fine } is beautiful. 
Vou. XXVIII.—21 





GUIPURE TRIMMING FOR PETTICOATS, ETC. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


Marteriats.—The Boar’s Head crochet cotton, 
No. 14, of Messrs. W. Evans & Co., of Derby. 
Boulton & Son’s Crochet-hook, No. 21. 


(a a a A 


Make a chain of the required length, taking 
care that it is not done too tightly. 

1st. Row.—Sc. 

2nd.—x 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, x. This, and all 
other patterns, between the crosses, is to be 
repeated to the end. 

3rd.—x 1 tc, 4 ch, miss 4, x. 

4th.—Se on every stitch. 

The centre flower of each scallop is now 
worked, and attached to the last row in the fol- 
lowing manner:—8 ch, close into a round. 6 ch, 
x de under the loop, 3ch, x 7 times. Sc on the 
8rd of 6ch. * Sc4dce,1sc. These 6 stitches 
are to be worked on the three chain before the 
de stitch, 1 slip on de, * repeat all round. 7 ch, 
join on a stitch of the 4th row, and se back on 
each of the 7 ch. All the flowers are so worked 
and are fastened on the foundation every 32nd 
stitch, fastening on the Ist 15 from the beginning. 





5th.—x 8 slip on first 8 of 4th row, 5 ch, tc on 
1st slip-stitch of the flower, * 9 ch, close at 4th 
into a loop, 3 ch, te on the next slip-stitch of 
the flower, * 6 times. 5 ch, 7 slip on 4th row, 
missing 7 clear stitches from where the flower is 
joined on. x repeat from the beginning. 

6th.—Slip on each of the eight slip, 6 sc under 
chain of 5, x then 4 under chain of 3, 1 sc, 8 de, 
1 sc, under loop, 4 sc, under next chain of 3, x 
3 times; 9 ch, close into a loop, and work under 
it, 1 sc, 11 de, 1 sc. . Then again repeat 3 times 
between the crosses, 6 sc under chain of 5, 7 
slip on slip, 10 ch. Join on the side of the last 
loop, 3 sc on chain of 10, 4 ch, sc on each, mis- 
sing the first, and also on the remainder of the 
10 ch. In the second, and all subsequent pat- 
terns, the first part is altered thus, at the x, 4 
sc under ch, 1 sc, 3 de under loop, join on to 
the point of the 4 ch, at the end of last pattern, 
3 de under loop, 10 ch, form into a loop at the 
4th, and work round it, 4 sc under chain, 2 ch, 
join to the last loop of the last pattern (see 
engraving) 2 slip on 2 ch, 4 sc under loop, 2 ch, 
join to the last loop but one, 2 slip on 2 ch, 9 sc 
under loop, 3 slip on ch. 2 de, 1 sc under Ist 
loop of the new pattern to complete it. In 
working round the next loop, join it by two 
chain to the ring. 

7th.—x sc on side of 2nd loop, 10 ch, sc on 
point of next, 10 ch, sc on point of large loop, 
10 ch, sc on point of next, 10 ch, sc on side of 
next, 10 ch, x repeat. 

8th.—* 8 sc under ch, x 4 ch, 3 sc under ch, 
x 3 times, * repeat this on every chain of 10. 


GAUNTLET SLEEVES. 


BY MLLE. 


MarteriAts.—Nansook muslin, a little net, and 
the Royal Embroidery Cotton, No. 40, of Messrs. 
W. Evans & Co., of Derby. 

When the design is traced on the muslin, small 
pieces of soft net are to be tacked under the 
leaves, and after the edge is done, in graduated 
button-hole stitch, and the linings sewed over, 


DEFOUR. 


the muslin must be cut away, so as to leave the 
leaf in the net. The bunches of grapes, and the 
border, are also worked in dents, or small scal- 
lops, of graduated button-hole. 

This design is very suitable for the borders of 
handkerchiefs. 





THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


‘sEvery time that a good child dies, one of 
God’s angels comes down ¢o earth, and takes the 
dead child in his arms, then spreads his large, 
white wings, and flies over all the spots which 
the child best loved, and plucks a whole handful 
of flowers, which he carries up to the Almighty, 
that they may bloom in still greater loveliness 





And as they flew, the angel related as follows; 

‘In yon narrow street, a poor, sickly boy 
lived in a lowly cellar. He had been bedridden 
from his childhood. In his best days he could 
just walk on crutches up and down the room a 
couple of times, but that was all. During some 
days in summer, the sun just shone for about 


in heaven than they did upon earth. And the; half an hour on the floor of the cellar; and when 


Almighty presses all such flowers upon His heart, 
but He gives a kiss to the one He prefers, and 


the poor boy sat and warmed himself in its 
beams, and he saw the red blood through his 


then the flower becomes endowed with a voice, ‘ delicate fingers, that he held before his face, 


and can join in the choir of the blessed.” 

These words were spoken by one of God’s 
angels, as he carried up a dead child to heaven, 
and the child heard him as in a dream. And 
they passed over the spots in his home where 
the little one had played, and they passed through 
garcens filled with beautiful flowers. 

“Which shall we take with us and transplant 
into the kingdom of heaven?” asked the angel. 


«sunshine and the carol of birds. 


then he considered that he had been abroad that 
day. All he knew of the forest and its beautiful 
spring verdure, was from the first green sprig of 
beech that his neighbor’s son used to bring him, 
and he would hold it over his head, and dream 
that he was under the beech trees, amid the 
One spring 
day, the neighbor’s boy brought him some field- 
flowers besides, and among these there happened 


There stood a slender, lovely rose bush, only § to be one that still retained its root, and which 


some wicked hand had broken the stem, so that ; he therefore carefully planted in a flower-pot, 
all its sprigs, loaded with half open buds, were } and placed in the windownear his bed. And the 
withering around. flower was planted by a lucky hand; it throve, 

“Poor rose-bush!” said the child; “‘let’s take } and put forth new shoots, and blossomed every 
it, in order that it may be able to bloom above, t oun. It became the rarest flower-garden for 
in God’s kingdom.” the sick boy, and his only little treasure here on 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child for } earth; he watered it and cherished it, and took 
its kind intention, and the little one half opened } care it should profit by every sunbeam, from the 
its eyes. They plucked some of the gay, orna- { first to the last, that filtered through that lowly 
mental flowers, but took likewise the despised ; window; and the flower became interwoven into 
buttercup and wild pansy. his very dreams, for it was for him it bloomed, 

“Now we have plenty of flowers!’ said the { for him it spread its fragrance and delighted the 
child, and the angel nodded assent; but he did } eye; and it was to the flower he turned in the 
not yet fly upward to God. It was night, and { last gasp of death, when the Lord called him. 
all was quiet; they remained in the large town, } He has now been a year with his heavenly Father 
and hovered over one of the narrow streets, where , —and for a year did the flower stand forgotten 
lay heaps of straw, ashes, and sweepings; for | in the window, till it withered. It was therefore 
being quarter-day, there had been several re- { cast out amongst the sweepings in the street, on 


movals, 
of plaster of Paris, rags, and old hats, and all 
sorts of things that had become shabby. 

And amidst this confused heap the angel 
pointed to the broken fragments of a flower-pot, 
and to a lump of mould that had fallen out of it, 
and was kept together by the roots of a large, 
Withered ficld flower, which being worthless had 
been flung into the street. 

“We will take it with us,” said the angel, 
“and I will tell you why, 9s we fly along.” 





There lay fragments of plates, pieces ; the day of moving. And this is the flower, the 


poor faded flower, which we have added to our 

nosegay, because this flower gave more joy than 

the rarest flower in the garden of a queen.” 
**And how do you know all this?” asked the 


} child, as the angel carried him up to heaven. 


«‘T know it,” said the angel, ‘‘ because | myself 
was the little sick boy who walked upon crutches. 
And I know my own flower.” 

And the child opened his eyes completely, 
and looked full at the angel’s serenely beautiful 
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GOING HOME.—THE YEW TREE. 





countenance; and at the same moment they had 
reached the kingdom of heaven, where all was 
joy and blessedness. And God pressed the dead 
child to His heart, when he obtained wings like 
the other angel, and flew hand-in-hand with him. 
And God pressed all the flowers to His heart, but 
kissed the poor withered field-flower, which be- 
came endowed with a voice, and joined in the 
chorus of angels that surrounded the Almighty; 





some of whom are quite near their heavenly 
Father, while others are standing outside them 
in a large circle, and others again beyond these, 
and so on, further and still further, in endless 
succession, but all equally happy. And they all 
sang, great and little, the good, blessed child, 
and the poor field flower that lay withered and 
cast away amongst the sweepings, under the rub- 
bish of a moving day, in the narrow, dingy street. 





GOING 


HOME. 


BY MARY MAY. 


CALMLY, upon her dying bed, 
So beautiful she lay, 
With roseate cheek and smile, it seemed, 
She could not pass away. 
Her weeping friends hung round her couch, 
They knew her hour had come— 
Heaven’s light already lit her face, 
She murmured, “Going home! 


“‘ How fair these fragrant blossoms, 
Their mild young breath how sweet, 
Ere their bright leaves are taded 
My heart shall cease to beat; 
My day of life is over, 
Death’s angel soon will come— 
But weep not, dearest mother, 
I am but going home. 


“T’ve seen the young and lovely 
Cut off in joy and mirth, 

And then I’ve felt, dear mother, 
My home was not on earth. 


“ Adieu my loved companions 
Of childhood’s happy days: 
And when ye stray together, 
Upon the sunny braes, 
Among the scented heather, 
Or through the greenwood roam; 
Sigh not that I’m not with you, 
For I am going home. 


“Plant not the drooping willow 
To weep above my grave, 
But there let dewy flowers 
In wild luxuriance wave. 
T ask no train of mourners, 
I go ere sorrow come, 
Ere grief hath made me wrinkeld— 
Farewell, I’m going home! 


“Now kiss me, dearest mother, 
In Heav’n death cannot come; 

You'll follow soon, dear mother, 
How dark it grows—oh! home. 


” 


THE YEW TREE: 


BY W. TALHAIRAN. 


WE planted a Yew to grace the view, 

On the brow of a gentle hill; 

The snow had crown’d the frozen ground, 
And the icy air was chill: 

A beauteous child, with her mother, smil’d, 
And her eyes were full of glee, 

As we shouted round, when firm in the ground, 
We planted the old Yew tree. 

Here’s a health to the Yew, 

So strong and true; 

Here’s a health to the old Yew tree; 

He bows not to age, 

Nor the Winter’s rage, 

For a brave old plant is he. 


His leaves I ween, are ever green, 
And corals adorn his breast; 

And he will show a rare old brow, 
When we are all at rest: 

Among his peers a thousand yeurs 
In the pride of strength he’ll grow, 
While Summer charms, and Winter storms, 
In sunshine and in snow. 

Here’s a health to the Yew, 

So strong and true; 

Here’s a health to the old Yew tree: 
He bows not to age, 

Nor the Winter’s rage, 

For a brave old boy is he. 





THE BOUND GIRL. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 251. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CATHARINE was content in her new home. She 
had been so completely worn out with suffering 
and excitement, that any place, which ensured 
quiet and rest, was a home to her. 

Besides, she found objects of interest in that 
humble shanty that won her thoughts quietly 
from her own grief. She was so young and 
naturally so hopeful, that anything calculated 
to arouse affection in her nature visited it with 
soft healing. The nurse’s child awoke her heart 
from its sorrow with a strange influence, thril- 
ling and sweet. She would hold it fondly on her 
lap, smooth its silken hair with her fingers, kiss 
its soft lips, its sleepy eyes, and its plump little 
foot, with an outgush of tenderness that seemed 
more than motherly. With all her gratitude to 
Mary Margaret, she could not so caress and love 
her loud-voiced, hearty little boy. 
not even grieve over the loss of her own child, 





She could ; 


a pang smote her, and it seemed as if her young 
heart must be uprooted afresh before she could 
give him up. 

Poor, motherless girl, and childless mother! 
She was not yet sixteen, and so delicate that it 
seemed as if a gush of air might prostrate her. 

Two weeks passed in comparative tranquillity. 
No one inquired after Catharine; and she might 
have been dead for all her former friends knew 
or cared about the matter. Her aunt believed 
her to be with Madame De Mark, and that 
wicked old woman neither asked, nor cared, wha 
had befallen her. 

One morning, before Mary Margaret went out 


i to her day’s work, Catharine spoke of her deter- 


mination to find some employment for herself. 
At first, the kind woman objected, but her good 
Sense directly came in action, and she saw how 
impossible it was that a creature, so superior, 
should be long content with a life in her humble 


with that little creature lifting its soft, wonder- { abode. 


ing eyes to her own so earnestly. She loved 


to sit in the back-door of the shanty, with } 


the mock-orange vine and the morning-glorys 
framing her in, as if she had been one of those 
golden-haired Madonnas that Guido loved to 


paint, that seem half air, half light, and caress é 
Mary 


the child, that was joy enough for her. 


But what could Catharine do? She under- 
stood a little of millinery and ornamental needle- 
work, but well she knew the precariousness of 
resources like these to a homeless female. One 
thing was certain, she must henceforth depend 
on herself. Her relatives had forsaken her. The 
husband whom she had so fatally trusted was 


Margaret being out most of the day, Catharine ? gone, she knew not whither—gone, she had been 
was left to the heathful influences of these tender ; told, to avoid her, and to cast off the responsi- 
associations. She was still very pale, and her ; bilities which were to burden her so fatally. 


eyes were circled with shadows, like those that 
trembled upon the wall from the half-open morn- 
ing-glorys. She began to feel less desolate, and 
as if neither God nor man had entirely forsaken 
her. 

But with all her gentleness and delicacy, 
Catharine had become precocious in principle. 
She had many firm and settled thoughts beyond 
her years. Suffering had done a holy work with 
that young soul, and while the dews of first youth 
were on her nature, she was strong in pure 
womanly principle. She felt that it was wrong 
to remain a burden on her poor friends a moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary. Yet when 





This was the bitter drop in Catharine’s cup. 
This was the arrow that pierced her, wherever 
she turned. She could not entirely believe this 
evil of the man she had loved, but her soul was 
troubled with a doubt more painfui than cer- 
tainty. 

Still, something must be done. She could not 
remain there, a helpless burden upon the in- 
dustry of others. 

Mary Margaret entered into her feelings with 
prompt tact. But what was to be done? With 
no one to recommend her, scarcely possessed of 
decent clothes to wear, without the power to 
explain the miseries of her condition, who would 


she thought of going, and looked on the child, { receive her? These considerations daunted even 
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Mary Margaret, but at last a bright idea seized 
upon the good woman, she began to see her way 
out of the difficulty. 

“There are societies,” she said, ‘‘in New 
York, with oceans of money, just got up for the 
purpose of helping innocent creatures when the 
world casts them adrift. What if Catharine 
offered to one of these societies? The directors 
were all ladies that would of course have feeling 
for their fellow-creatures.” 

Catharine brightened with the idea. A band 
of benevolent women, with abundant means and 
gentle compassion, ready for poor wanderers like 
her. It promised to be an oasis in the desert of 
her life. In every one of those women she 
imagined an angel of mercy ready to receive 
and comfort. 

It seemed a great blessing to her that so 
much benevolence could be concentrated at one 
point, harvesting year after year for the good of 
humanity. Yes! she would apply to this society; 
if destitution and misery was a claim, where 
could a better right than hers be found? 

Mary Margaret gave up her day’s work, and 
accompanied Catharine to the home of benevo- 
lence. It would have done your heart good to 
hear those unsophisticated creatures congratu- 
lating each other that so much good yet existed 
in the world, and that women could be found 
willing to devote their fortunes and precious 
time to the helpless and the unfortunate. 

**Of course,” said Mary Margaret, ‘‘they’ll see 
the whole truth in yer innocent eyes at once, 
and all ye’ll have to do’ill be just to hold out yer 
hand and take the money that their blissed 
hearts ’ill be jumpen to give. I shouldn’t 
wonder now,” continued the good woman, warm- 
ing with her subject, ‘if some of the ladies 
should insist on takin’ ye into her own house 
and makin’ a lady on ye entirely.” 

Catharine smiled. There was something so 
hopeful in her companion’s voice, that she could 
not help yielding to its influence, though her 
heart was very heavy at the thought of leaving 
the poor orphan child, who had woven itself so 
closely around her wounded affections. 

At length their walk terminated, and Mary 
Margaret rang, with no abatement of confidence, 
at the door of a large house, occupied by one of 
the principal officers of a society, abundantly 
endowed by the trusting charity of many a 
Christian countrywoman, who, like our two 
friends, fancied that an institution like this could 
only be guarded by angels on earth, long-suffer- 
ing, self-sacrificing angels, whose holy mission 
common mortals must not dare to investigate 
much less condemn. 





The door was opened by a woman, who re- 
ceived them with the air which is peculiar to 
those who have been inmates in our peniten- 
tiaries, subdued into a sleek, unnatural quiet- 
ness more revolting than her original audacity 
would have been. 

“The lady directress was within,” she said, 
‘but engaged just then. They could sit down in 
the hall and wait if they liked, or come again.” 

There was something about the atmosphere of 
the house, that chilled Catharine to the soul; and 
even Mary Margaret, whose faith in humanity 
would have extracted sunbeams from a snow- 
drift, felt anxious and depressed. 

The hall was very cold, and they were chilled 
with the wind of a bleak November day. Catha- 
rine shivered beneath her thin shawl, and Mary 
Margaret insisted on folding a portion of her 
own grey cloak around her, using this as an 
excuse for a hearty embrace or two, which left 
the poor girl a little less nervous and disconso- 
late than she would have been. 

Once or twice a side door opened, and some 
poor, want-stricken woman came out, and moved 
slowly toward the front door. Catharine observed 
that there was a look of angry defiance on one 
face, and that another was bathed in tears. She 
wondered strangely at this. Why should the 
poor woman go away from a place like that 
angry or weeping? These thoughts made her 
shrink closer to Mary Margaret, and she longed 
to ask that kind creature to leave the place and 
take her home again. Three persons had come 
out from the side door, and gone forth to the 
street with sullen, discontented faces, when our 
two friends were summoned from the hall. They 
entered a parlor elaborately furnished, and 
warmed to a degree that made Catharine faint, 
coming in as she did from the cold air of the 
hall. A table, with a small desk upon it, stood 
before the fire, and between that and the cheerful 
blaze sat a tall and exceedingly sanctimonious 
person, clothed in a blue merino dress, gathered 
in folds around the waist and fitting tightly at 
the throat. 

Catharine’s heart sunk as she met this woman’s 
eyes, the expression was so schooled—the sleek, 
hypocritical air was so transparent. She had 
evidently assumed the saint, till she absolutely 
believed in her own infallibility. Hollow and 
selfish to the core, she had no idea that it was 
not a praiseworthy and most holy action to sit 
in pampered ease from morning to night, and 
use the money provided, by the truly benevolent, 
as a means of lacerating and wounding those 
who were compelled to submit to her unwomanly 
curiosity and sly dictation. 
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This woman had subdued her long, tallowy 
features into sanctimonious meekness so long, 
and had bedewed them so often with tears that 
came obedient to her wish, that she had always 
the look of one ready to burst into a flood of 
weeping, because all the world was not formed 
upon the model of her own immaculate self. 
Whenever an applicant appeared before her, a 
watery compassion for the wickedness, for which 
she always gave credit in advance, suffused her 
cold eyes. Even her hair partook of the general 
character, and was smoothed back from that 
narrow forehead with a precision that nothing 
less than a tornado could have ruffled. 

In truth, the woman was a finished character. 
The only human feeling to which she ever gave 
way was that of intense self-adulation. Even in 
her prayers she could not refrain from thanks- 
giving, that so perfect a creature as herself had 
ever been given to a sinful world. She was an 
absolute study, if poor Catharine had possessed 
the experience or the will to read her. Nature 
had done everything toward forming the cha- 
racter she had so long ussumed, that it seemed 
to be her own. Her tall, precise figure—the 
slim, long hand, of a dead white and always 


cold, the narrow face with its dull pallor, all 
these were greatly in her favor—but there was 
one feature of the demure face not quite under 


subjection. The long nose harmonized with the 
drooping features beautifully both in form and 
color, but just at the end—as if her true nature 
mnst break forth somewhere—it glowed out 
with a fiery redness marvelous to behold. All 
the heat and redness that should have warmed 
her thin lips, centred there, as if the nose had 
instituted some private experiments on the 
merits of the Maine law, and had resolved to 
keep its pleasant researches a secret from the 
other sanctimonious features. 

“Well,” said the benevolent Iady, softly, 
folding her hands over each other and back 
again, with solemn graciousness, ‘‘well!” 

Catharine leaned upon the table for support. 
The very presence of this woman made her faint. 
Her own sensitive nature recoiled from that 
hollow mockery of benevolence, sitting in state 
before her. Mary Margaret saw how pale the 
poor girl became and ran for a chair. 

‘**She is sickly, ma’am, for all them red cheeks 
as she had a minute ago, and it’s tiresome 
standin’ long,” said the good woman, planting 
herself by the seat which she had thus con- 
siderately provided, with a feeling that after all 
the place was not quite a paradise. 

“1 do not object to the young person sitting 
down if she is ill,” said Mrs. Batewood, with a 





wave of the hand, ‘but if she is so feeble as 
that, I would remind you that this is not a 
hospital.” 

**T am not ill, madam,” said Catharine, with 
feeling, ‘‘but Iam homeless and almost friend- 
less.” 

“Then,” said the lady, bowing Wlandly, and 
caressing her hands again, ‘‘this is your proper 
home; that is, providing you can be made useful 
to the cause, and know how to feel proper 
respect for the dignity of the board.” 

“T trust,” answered Catharine, gently, ‘that 
I shall not be deficient in proper respect for 
anything that is in itself respectable.” 

“What!” ejaculated the lady of professional 
benevolence, sharply, while the bloom on her 
nose grew radiant, ‘‘perhaps I didn’t understand 
you?” 

“T merely intended to say, madam, that any- 
thing which is true and upright, never can lack 
respect. Even wicked people are forced to 
reverenee goodness.” 

‘Very true, very true. J have often felt this 
when addressed by individuals of the common 
grade. Sometimes one is forced to bring the 
duty of respect before them in forcible language; 
but it is sure to come, sometimes in silent 
homage, sometimes in tears, sometimes with sul- 
len discontent; but it’s sure to come, before a 
dollar is paid out from the funds of this insti- 
tution.” 

‘‘Well,” said Mary Margaret, innocently, ‘if 
yer ladyship buys up respect by the dollar’s 
worth, I’m just the person that'll sell bushel- 
baskets full at a time, especially regarding yer 
honor’s ladyship, for I’m brimming over with 
reverence for ye, from the crown of yer head to 
the sowl of yer foot, and yer welcome to it all, 
only give this poor young crathur a helpin’ hand 
into the wide, wide world again. It isn't for the 
likes of her to be kept in a shanty like ours 
anyhow.” . 

Even this singular blending of irony and 
blarney had its effect upon the Lady Bountiful, 
who had learned to feed a voracious vanity with 
husks as well as grain. She smiled sanctimo- 
niously on the buxom Irish woman, and gave her 
hands an extra twirl, stretching her neck and 
rustling her dress like a heron pluming itrelf. 

“You seem a very sensible woman. Such 
warmth of piety does you credit,” she said. ‘It 
is persons like you, strong and healthy, ready to 
work in return for our charity, and to feel the 
depth of the benefit conferred, that our society 
rejoice in helping. How many children have 
you, my good woman?” 

Mary Margaret gave the number of her 
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children, finishing with a burst of maternal eulo- 
gium on the health and beauty of the youngest 
born. 

“Then,” she continued, ‘‘there is the little 
charity baby, just as good as my own, that’s got 
a face like an angel’s, and eats like a hathen; 
arrah, butythat’s the boy for ye, with his soft, 
sunshiny hair, and eyes like the bluest robin’s 
egg; to say nothing of the old man, who wins 
mate and drink for us all, when there’s work to } 
be had.” 

‘Then you did not come for help?” 

‘*Not on me own account, yer ladyship’s rever- 
ence, if I may call ye so, on account of the 
beauty and holiness that’s in ye. There is 
potaties growin’ in the bit of garden, and a pig 
at the back door, that'll keep the hunger out 
yet awhile; but this sweet young crathur, if yer 
reverential piety will just turn itself on her!” ; 

“So many children and a husband without : 
work, that is a hard case,” persisted the Lady ; 
Bountiful, brimming over with gratified vanity, 
which she solemnly believed to be an outburst 
of charity, ‘“‘something must be done for you: 
wait a moment.” 

The lady arose, opened a store-room adjoining 
her parlor, and after some research drew forth a 
pair of heavy, woollen stockings, which some 
blessed old farmer’s wife had sent down to the 
city in a donation of old clothes, firm in the 
belief that her little mite would work out a 
miracle of redemption somewhere among the 
Sodomites of a great city. 

‘*Here,” she said, with a look of intense 
benevolence, holding out the yarn stockings, 
which by the way were not mates, ‘take these, 
and in gratitude to the society, make a good use 
of them. Don’t use our benevolence as an excuse 
for waste and idleness; but remember that an 
obligation like this, received unworthily, can 
never prove a permanent blessing. Take them, 
good woman, and while you receive our bounty 
with a just appreciation of its value, we will 
remember you in our prayers.” 

It was beautiful to see the tears spring up, 
cold and heavy, like melting hail-stones, into 
those lustreless eyes, as the hackneyed philan- 
thropist, overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
her own virtues, held out the huge, moth-eaten 
stockings to the astonished Irish woman. 

“‘Don’t hold back, you may accept the charity 
of our society without fear; beneficence is its } 
most heavenly attribute. You see before you a} 
proof that where the object is worthy, we ad 
always ready to be liberal.” 

Mary Margaret took the stockings, tucked 
one under her arm, while she thrust her hand } 
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into the other, which came out at an opening in 
the heel, doubled up like a sledge-hammer. 

Catharine, amid all her anxiety, could not 
check the smile, that quivered on her lips, from 
breaking into a low laugh. 

The Lady Bountiful gave her a look of spite- 
ful indignation, which Mary Margaret was quick 
to observe. 

“She’s overjoyed at my good luck, yer lady- 
ship,” said the kind woman, withdrawing her 
hand into the foot of the stocking, ‘‘ye don’t 
know what a grateful crathur she is, always 
smiling like that when good comes to a friend. 
Now I dare say she was thinkin’ that a ball of 
yarn, and a darning needle, would make these 
the most iligant pair of stockings that an honest 
man can put on his feet; and she knows, too, 
that I’m the woman that can darn as well as the 


¢ queen herself. Now, marm, that you’ve over- 


come me with your goodness intirely, just give 
her a turn of your benevolent attention.” 

“She looks sickly. Besides, I’m afraid she 
will prove one of the stiff-necked and rebellious 
class of persons, whose ingratitude has pierced 
the society so often. But I will ask her a few 
questions. Will the individual tell me where 
she was born?” 

“Is it important that you should know?” 
questioned Catharine, in a suppressed voice. 

“Certainly, justice may be blind, but charity 
never is!” 

“I have no reason for concealment; but it 
seems an unnecessary question. I do not ask 
for money, or charity of any kind. I supposed 
that a society, established for benevolent pur- 
poses, would gladly help a poor girl to obtain 
some means of earning her own livelihood. It 
is not charity that I ask, but help; such as one 
woman may give to another, quietly and witha 
feeling of sisterhood. This is what I expected.” 

“Then you refuse to answer my questions. 
How am I to know whether you are worthy or 
not?” 

“If I were unworthy, would you be likely to 
learn it from my own lips? But I will not 
refuse; it may be necessary. I was born in the 
city.” 

‘‘What is your name? Who are your rela- 
tives? How came you here?” 

Catharine turned quite pale ere she answered. 
For the first time in her life she came near assum- 
ing her husband’s name. It was an act of dis- 
obedience, for, until his return, he had forbidden 
this; but she shrunk from her own name as if it 
were a disgrace; it seemed to her that every 
one must know that she was a childless mother. 
She hesitated, her color came and went, the fear 
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of disgrace struggled hard against her natural 
dread of assuming her husband’s name unau- 
thorized. At last her resolution was taken. She 
would risk everything rather than disobey the 
man whom she had loved and trusted so entirely. 
He might be false to her, but she would still 
hold firm to her promise—never till he came 
back would she take his name. 

While Catharine reflected, that woman’s cold } 
eyes were upon her, passionless and steady as if } 
she quietly epjoyed the crimson as it flushed and } 
paled on her face. 

At last Catharine gave her maiden name, but ; 
it was in a low, faltering voice, and with a sharp } 
struggle to keep the tears from her eyes. 

“You are single, of course?” questioned the } 
woman, suspiciously, eyeing her from head to 
foot. 

“No, I have been married.” 

‘And is this your husband’s name?” 

Catharine clasped her hands so tightly, that 
the blood left them even to the rounded nails. } 
She looked at Mary Margaret and at her cold, 
hard questioner, as if she would have asked pity 
even with those eyes upon her. 

“No,” she answered, at last, ‘it is not his 
name, I have never borne it.” 





“Why?” 
‘*We were married privately, and without his 
mother’s consent.” 





“TI thought so—I was sure of it,” exclaimed 
the woman, softly, caressing her hands again, as } 
if they had detected the wrong in this young } 
girl’s character, and she was assuring them of } 
her approbation, ‘‘and so you were married 
privately, without his mother’s consent, and 
without certificate, I dare say.” 

“No, I had a certificate,” replied Catharine, } 
with tears of shame and anger in her eyes. ‘*] 
had a certificate, but it is gone—lost or stolen, 
I suppose.” 

‘Lost or stolen—where?” 

‘* At the hospital, when I was sick.” 

“Oh! ha. So you have been in the institution. 
I thought so—I thought so,” cried the woman, 
With cold exultation. ‘‘In what ward did they 
place you?” 

Catharine did not shrink or tremble now. 
There was nothing in the remembrance of her 
maternal anguish and bereavement, to burn her 
cheek with shame, though it might be blanched 
With sorrow. She answered firmly, but in a low 
Voice; 

“T was a wife, and they put me among those 
who had become mothers in their poverty.” 

“A wife—a mother—and no certificate—that 
Seems strange—and you even say it to me, me— 





a lady whose life has been one series of the most 
perfect rectitude—me a director in this board, 
a person who has passed through the very dregs 
of sin in her pious search after objects of charity, 
and kept herself white as snow all the time. Are 
you not afraid that these uncontaminated boards 
will shrink apart beneath your feet, as they wit- 
ness this attempt to impose on us?” 

Catharine had learned ‘to suffer and grow 
strong.” Child as she was in all worldly things, 
there lay a power in her nature, that rose to 
defend the innocence thus coarsely arraigned. 
She was pale, but it was a proud, calm pallor, 
which told how powerfully the blood had flowed 
back upon her heart, as an army gathers around 
a citadel when fiercely assailed. 

“T have not attempted to impose on you, 
madam. Circumstances may be against me; 
but you know, in your innermost heart, that 
what I have said is the truth. But why do you 
ask these questions? Who gives you authority 
to tear out the secrets from a human soul, before 
you will extend help to a fellow-creature? A 
fellow-creature who only asks the means of earn- 
ing her own bread in humble peace. What if I 
were all that you think me, a weak, betrayed, 
or if you will, wicked young creature—am [ 
the less an object of charity, or of kindness? 
Have I ceased to be a human being with human 
wants? Was it thus that our Saviour received 
the erring and the sinful? Is it thus that our 
God deals with them here, and at this day? 
Does he forbid them to earn their bread by 
honest labor, because of sins that may have been 
repented of? Does he withhold the sunshine, 
the rain, and the blossoms of the earth from their 
enjoyment? I ask you again, would it be a just 
reason for withholding food and shelter from me, 
if I had doue all the wrong you suspect?” 

The Lady Philanthropist really seemed a little 
moved. A vague speculation came into her eyes, 
and the yellowish white of her complexion be- 
came ashen; but it was with rage at this unheard 
of audacity, not with any gentle acknowledgment 
of the truth in that young creature’s words. As 
Catharine ceased speaking, the woman of many 
virtues folded the skirt of her dress closer about 
her person, as if to shield herself from the con- 
tagion of such sinful audacity, and once more 
folding her hands, sunk into a cold, Pharisaical 
attitude again. 

“Oh,” she said, with her eyes lifted devoutly 
to the cornice, ‘‘I sometimes wonder that these 
sacred walls—yes, I may be excused for calling 
them sacred, for are they not consecrated to 
charity?—I sometimes wonder that these walls 
do not fall down and crush the audacious wicked- 
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ness that sometimes intrudes itself here. Young 
person, it is not that you have committed this 
heinous wrong which offends me. Our society 
is founded in sin, and established in iniquity. 
Our mission is more particularly to the sinful, 
and from them is derived our chief glory; but 
every one who comes here must contribute some- 
thing to the cause. Are you willing to become 
an example to confess your manifold sins, and 
give the particulars of your dissolute life, that 
they can be advertised in the public prints, and 
embodied in our own annual reports, setting 
forth the repentance which our kindness and 
prayers have wrought in you, and the heroism 


~~ we 


At last she lifted up her head, and smiled 
benignly. 

‘IT see. This is a case that requires time. I 
will lay it before the board. Doubtless the good 
seed has been planted in our conversation, to- 
day, and the sisters will strengthen my hands to 
reap in dlue season.” 

“Then you will find the sweet crathur a place 
and recommend her entirely!” exclaimed Mary 
} Margaret, coming to the point at once. 

“We will, as I have just said, take her 

case into consideration,” replied the directress, 
blandly. ‘You can go home, good woman, for 
according to your light I do not doubt that you 





with which you published your crimes that } are good. This person can remain here, I should 
others may take warning? By this means, my } prefer to have her directly under my own care.” 
dear child, you will not only be snatched as a{ Mary Margaret hesitated, and looked wistfully 
brand from the burning, but the cause will be ; at Catharine, who returned the glance’ with a 
strengthened, and means will flow in to secure } look of gentle submission, that went to the poor 


other cases like your own, by which our country 
friends, who have done so much for the regenera- 
tion of this vile city, shall be satisfied that we 
are up and doing, in season and out of season.” 

The woman had arisen and taken Catharine’s 


>} woman’s heart. 

“Tl come, to-morrow, and bring both the 
; babies with me, niver fear,” she said, struggling 
to keep back her tears, ‘‘and remember, darlint, 
if the worst comes to the worst, there’s the 


hand in both hers, daring the latter portion of } shantey and the childer, where ye'll be welcome 


this speech. The cold, glittering tears dropped, 
one by one, from her eyes, and rolled with 
sanctimonious slowness down her cheeks. 

‘“‘What is it that you desire of me?” said 
Catharine, bewildered by this solemn acting. 
‘*What have I done?” 

‘“What do I desire? Why that you confess 
and forsake your sin, but especially confess. I 
am ready and willing to take down every word 
of the fearful narrative, as it falls from your 
lips. Oh! my dear child, you have it in your 
power to aid us in accomplishing a great work— 
begin, dear child, begin!” 

The woman seated herself at the table, and 
took up a steel pen, sharp and hard as herself, 
which she dipped in an inkstand, shook lightly, 
and held ready to pounce on a sheet of paper, 
already arranged, the moment Catharine’s lips 
should unclose. 

‘‘Come, my poor, sweet child, don’t hesitate; 
take up the cross and begin; what was the first 
step?” 

‘*Madam, I do not understand. What do you 
wish me to say? I have done wrong in marrying 
my husband without the consent of his mother, 
but beyond this I have nothing but grief and 
poverty to confess!” 

Again the tears rolled down that woman’s face. 
She sighed heavily and shrouded her forehead 
with one hand. Then she shook her head, and 
looked mournfully at the two women, muttering 
something in a solemn undertone. 


as the blissed sunshine every day of the year. 

So don’t be down-hearted, or put upon by that 

cowld-hearted pretender, or the likes of her any 
’ how.” 

The latter portion of this speech was delivered 
in a whisper; and wringing Catharine’s hand, 
; Mary Margaret went out, with some new ideas 
of professional philanthropy that puzzled her 
honest brain not a little. A motherly old woman 
passed her in the hall. She was dressed in black 
; silk and had an old-fashioned Methodist bonnet 
on, which varied but slightly from those worn 
by strict Quakers, and which are lost sight of 
now save by a few old primitive Wesleyans, like 
the woman we are introducing The old woman 
stood aside to allow the Irish woman a free pas- 
sage, and looked after her with a kind, genial 
smile, which almost asked if the great-hearted 
Christian could do the Irish woman any good. 
Mary Margaret understood the look and an- 
swered it at once. 

“If ye could only say a kind word for the 
young crathur in yonder now,” she whispered, 
confidentially, ‘‘she’s as innocent as a baby, and 
so handy about house; if ye could only take her 
home with yoursel’ now, it’d be like letting the 
blissed sunshine into yer door.” 

“Who is it?” questioned Mrs. Barr, 
child?” 

«Almost, and yet she’s been the mother of 
child.” 

«Poor thing!” said the old lady. 
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‘‘You may well say that—but she’s the inno- 
centest crathur in the wide world. So please 
believe everything she says. It’s true, every 
word of it.” 

The old woman looked into Mary Margaret’s 
eyes an instant, searchingly, but with kindness, 
and answered, 
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“Yes, if you say it is true, I shall believe it.” 
“God bless ye forever and ever for that 
same!” exclaimed the Irish woman, warmly, 
and she went out, satisfied that she had obtained 
a friend for her protegee. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





THE VICTORIA BRACELET. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


MarTer1Ats.—Small steel rings, crimson crochet 
silk medium size, and cut black beads. 

Cover each ring separately with crochet, and 
then sew them together, in the form seen in the 
illustration in the front of the number. Runa 
silk thread through each, and thread a bead, 
which must be just large enough to fit in 





the centre of the ring. Fasten with flat gilt 
drops. 

The bracelet may be made in black, in which 
case black silk crochet is to be substituted, and 
the fastenings are to be jet clasps or buttons. 
This bracelet was much worn, in Paris, during 
Queen Victoria’s visit; and hence its name. 


SCOTCH NEEDLEWORK.—COLLAR. 


Marerrats.—Scotch cambric and fine working 
cotton. 

Trace the pattern upon the muslin with a quill 
pen and blue mixed with gum water; work the 
edge in button-hole stitch, the large leaves round 
the circles in satin-stitch: the centre of the 


circles and the eyelet-hole, made with a stiletto 
before working; the bars are sewed closely over 
and the spaces between cut away afterward. 
The two lines which divide the patterns are 
sewed closely over, and the eyelet-holes and re- 
maining portions are open work. 
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INSERTING FOR SHIRT 


WorKeEp on fine linen, in over-stitch, the small 


dots to be done in French knot. The other in- 


FRONT. 


sertings (for which see illustrations in front of 


the number) are worked also in over-stitch. 


THE PALE IMAGE. 


BY J. ALLINGHAM. 


Wuen she lieth on her bed, 
With a crown of lilies pale 
Set upon her peaceful head, 
And her true love’s kiss would fall 
To restore a little red 
To the blanch’d cheek: 


When her hands, all white and cold, 
On her cold, cold breast are laid, 
O’er the strait and snowy fold 
Palm to palm, as if she pray’d— 
Prayer to rest for aye untold 
On that mouth so meek: 





Do not gaze on her too much, 

You that have the nearest right; 

Press her lip with parting touch, 

Leaving dimm’d your misty sight 

Death is false—and e’en to such 
Gentle ones as she. 


If you feed your loving eyes 
Then, when death her bridegroom seems, 
She shall come in deathly guise 
Through your thoughts and through your dreams; 
And when met in Paradise 
Scarcely known shall be. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue Quantity or Reapine.—It would be absurd 
for us, as editors, to boast often of the quantity of 
reading given, monthly, in this Magazine; for our 
duty is rather to see that the quality is of the right 
kind. But it is well, occasionally, to remind the 
public that, even in quantity, this periodical takes 
the lead, if the difference in price is considered. 
For example, “ Peterson” is but two dollars a year, 
while all other first-class American periodicals are 
three dollars, at least: that is, “Peterson” is one- 
third cheaper than its cotemporaries of similar cha- 
racter. None of these, however, claim to give more 
than twelve hundred pages yearly. The proportion 
of this Magazine would, therefore, be one-third less, 
or eight hundred pages. But with double numbers, 
and extra pages, this will be considerably exceeded 
even for this year; while the publisher has promised, 
as may be seen by referring to the Prospectus, to 
give a still larger quantity for 1856. It may be 
claimed, therefore, for “Peterson,” that it affords, 
Sor the money, a greater proportion of reading matter 
than any periodical, which contains steel engravings 
and colored fashion-plates. 

“Herry Horyoxe.”— Under this felicitously 
chosen name, we introduce to our readers, this 
month, a young writer from New England, who, 
if we mistake not, will rapidly win laurels for her- 
self, and rank with “Carry Stanley,” “Clara More- 
ton,” the author of “Susy L ’s Diary,” &c. 
Her “City Cousins” is exquisite, with merits of a 
high order. She is to be a regular contributor 
to “Peterson.” In this way, we are continually 
hunting up new talent, and adding it to that already 
employed on our Magazine; for we are determined, 
not only to keep “ Peterson” ahead of all cotempo- 
raries in the excellence of its stories, but to make it 
out-rival itself, with every succeeding year. For 
1856 we shall have such a galaxy of brilliant tales 
as never before was seen in any Magazine. 

“Tue Orv Homesteap.”—As this month’s num- 
ber goes to press, the new novel of our coadjutor, 
Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, is about being published. 
We have not yet seen a complete copy of it, but 
from such portions as we have read, believe it to 
be even better than “Fashion and Famine,” of 
which more copies were sold, within a year, than 
of any other purely literary work ever published in 
America. ‘The Old Homestead” ought to have 
twice as large a sale. 

Receipts, AMUSEMENTS, &C.—Those departments 
will be greatly extended and improved, next year. 


TABLE. 


Tue Conorep Fasnion-PLATES.—Thesoe are the 
most expensive illustrations that a Magazine can 
have. The publisher tells us they cost as much to 
engrave and print as any other steel plate; and 
afterward cost nearly as much more for coloring. 
The editor of the South Indiana Journal echoed the 
general voice of the press, when he said, in noticing 
the October number, that “in point of elegance and 
beauty, they surpassed anything of the kind he had 
ever seen.” 

A Generat Oprnion.—An editor writes to the 
publisher:— Your October number was carried off 
from the office, by a borrower, before I had time to 
take ithome. My wife begs you will send another, 
as she can’t possibly do without ‘ Peterson’s Maga- 
zine.’ She’d rather sacrifice all the other exchanges.” 


Tae Pusiisner’s Name.—Some editors say this 
Magazine is published by T. B. Peterson. This is 
a mistake. C. J. Peterson is the right name. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Newcomes. By W. M. Thackeray. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—At last the wonderful 
story is finished, which, for twenty-two months, has 
fascinated the public. If, during its progress, there 
were times when the author seemed to arrange the in- 
cidents differently from what we would have wished, 
we cannot now regret it, after having read the whole. 
The Ethel of “ The Newcomes,” as it stands written, 
the Ethel who was tried as by fire, is a far nobler 
‘ woman, an immeasurably loftier creation, than if 
’ she had married Clive at first, or even afterward 
‘in Paris. It is incontestible that this is not only 

Thackeray’s best novel, but the best novel of the 
{ age, if we use that term in its true critical signif- 
‘cance, as a story of actual life. The fictions of 
Dickens deal largely with the ideal. But those of 
Thackeray, like the novels of Le Sage and Fielding, 
paint men and women as they are. It has been said 
that Thackeray is too cynical. But whatever truth 
there was in this accusation, as applied to “ Penden- 
nis” and “Vanity Fair,” it has no force against 
“The Newcomes.” Satire there is, but not more 
than is deserved; while few, we think, can rise from 
its pages without feeling themselves the better for 
its perusal. The character of Col. Newcome would 
make even the most skeptical reverence human 
nature. It is so naturally delineated, yet is so grand 
in its simple proportions, that it has a more potent 
influence, especially on those who have realized life, 
than any other we can recall in modern fiction. 
Nowhere is there pathos so deep as in the concluding 














REVIEW OF 
scenes of this good old man’s life. But it is impos- 
sible, in a hasty notice, to do justice to such a work. 
The volume is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
with numerous spirited designs, the achievements, 
we believe, of the author’s own pencil. 


Japan, As It Was And Ie, By R. Hildreth. 1 
vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This new 
work, by the author of “The History of the United 
States,” is a valuable acquisition to the library; for 
the time has come when everything relating to Japan 
is of importance to know, especially by Americans. 
All that has been written, by travellers, respecting 
that comparatively unknown land, has been con- 
densed and collected, in chronological order, forming 
a convenient, full, and trustworthy account of Japan, 
both as it has been and is now. Mr. H., with excel- 
lent taste, has drawn largely on Kampfer, the most 
picturesque and accurate of all Europeans who have 
resided in those strange islands. The volume com- 
prises more information, respecting Japan, in the 
same compass, than any ever before published, in 
any language of the world. It is handsomely printed 
and illustrated with a map. 


The Life of J. Philpot Curran. By His Son. With 
Notes by Dr. N. S. Mackenzie. 1 vol. New York: 
Redfield.— As a wit, a patriot, and a forensic orator, 
Curran never had a superior, even in Ireland, fer- 
tile as that country has been of great men. Dr. 
Mackenzie, taking the biography by Curran’s son 
as a foundation to work upon, has, by the use of 
copious notes, produced the most complete memoir 
of his subject that has ever been published. The 
best parts of Curran’s most famous speeches are 
to be found in this volume. Here also is the true 
narrative of Miss Curran’s engagement with the 
martyred Emmett, to which Dr. M. has added a 
short sketch of her subsequent life. A spirited like- 
ness of Curran is prefixed to the volume, which will 
form a valuable acquisition to any library. 


The Elder Sister. By Marian James. 1 vol. New 
York: Bunce & Brothers—We took up this novel 
with some misgivings. The author’s name was new 
to us, and so many trashy fictions have lately been 
put forth, that, but for Bunce & Brothers’ reputation, 
we should have declined to read it. We have been 
delighted, however, with the book. It is a story of 
domestic life, naturally told, and totally free from 


the melo-dramatic exaggeration so common in popu- } 


lar novels. 


is most beautiful. She is one of those unselfish 


beings, those daily martyrs, of whom the ranks of } 
We recommend the work to our } 


the sex are full. 
readers, satisfied that they will be delighted with it, 


in proportion to their taste, culture and true woman- } 
liness. 


The Seven Poor Travellers. By Charles Dickens. 
1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson—A collection of 
short stories, by the author of “Bleak House,” 
printed in cheap style, price twelve and a half cents 
A hundred thousand copies ought to be sold. 
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The character of Anne, the elder sister, } 
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Little Nell. Adapted for Children. 1vol. New 
York: Redjield—The compiler of this charming 
volume has taken “The Old Curiosity Shop” of 
Dickens, and extracted from it, retaining the 
author’s own words, all that part of the story re- 
lating to Little Nell, thus producing a book espe- 
cially calculated to interest children. The task was 
a delicate one, but has been very skilfully performed ; 
and we can honestly recommend the work. We are 
pleased to learn that it is Mr. Redfield’s intention 
to issue, in a similar style, the stories of Little Paul, 
of the Child Wife, and of others to be found in 
Dickens’ various novels. 

Bits of Blarney. By Dr. N. Shelton Mackenzie. 
1 vol. New York: Redfield.—An agreeable volume, 
containing Irish legends, Irish stories, and capital 
biographies of Grattan and O’Connell. Mirth and 
instruction are judiciously blended in the book. 
“Bits of Blarney” is dedicated to Mr. Redfield: and 
Dr. Mackenzie, in his dedication, does that justice 
to booksellers and publishers, which the small fry 
of literature so frequently deny, but which its giants, 
from Scott and Johnson down, have ever been the 
first to accord. 








§ 


1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the 
$ October number of “ Harper’s Story Books,” a supe- 
} rior periodical for the young, of which we have often 

spoken. Mr. Abbott tells the youth of Franklin 

capitally. The volume can be had separate by those 


who desire it in that way, price twenty-five cents. 


| Franklin, the Apprentice Boy. By Jacob Abbott. 


$ 
Guy Rivers. By W. Gillmore Simms. 1 vol. New 


York: Redfield.—Another volume of the revised and 
illustrated edition of Simms’ novels. Mr. 8S. belongs 
to our standard authors, and as no real library, which 
includes works of fiction, can be without his writings, 
so no person of taste but will prefer this edition to 
all others. 

Ethel; or, The Double Error. 
1 vol. 


3 

) 
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} By Marian James. 
; New York: Bunce & Brothers.—It is only 
} necessary to say, in praise of this novel, that it is 
3 by the author of “The Elder Sister,” and that it has 
; similar sterling merit. We hesitate, indeed, whether 
} to love the heroine of that or this the most. 

> 
> Richard Hurdis. By W. Gillmore Simms. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield.—This stirring tale of Alabama 
} is here reprinted in the revised series of Mr. Simms’ 
; works. We have always considered it one of the 
; author’s best. Two graphic illustrations adorn the 
’ volume. 

3 

$ 
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HORTICULTURE. 

To Preserve FLowers.—Procure some river 
sand, and let it be sifted through a fine sieve, then 
wash it well to remove all particles of dirt that may 
>remain. Take a jar or a box, large enough to con- 
} tain the flowers you wish to preserve; place a bed 
} or layer of sand in it, and stick the stem of the 
‘ flower in the sand, so that it may stand in a per- 
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HORTICULTURE.—USEFUL RECEIPTS. 





pendicular position; then (from the sieve) shake the 
fine sand you have prepared gently on the flowers, 
taking care to spread out and arrange the leaves in 
their natural position, and see that the sand pene- 
trate and lie well between the interstices of the 
blooms, which should be gathered in dry weather. 
Continue shaking on the sand till it has reached the 
height of about an inch above the flower. Shake 
the box gently during the above process, to ensure 
the requisite penetration of the sand into the open 
parts of the flower. If the plant be small, and of a 
dry nature, it will be sufficient to expose the jar 
containing it to the heat of the sun during a few of } 
the hottest days of summer; but if it be large it 3 
must be placed in an oven after the bread has been 
withdrawn. Practice will alone enable any one to } 
judge exactly how long it may be necessary to leave 

it in the oven—say two or three hours. After the ; 
drying, the sand must be gently poured off, and if { 
the degree of heat has not been too strong, the ; 
flower preserves for two or three years its primi- § 
tive beauty. Some kinds of flowers demand more 
particular attention to secure their perfect preserva- } 
tion; thus, before burying tulips in the sand, it is 
necessary to take out their pistil, otherwise the petals 

would often be separated from the stem. The calyxes § 
of pinks and carnations should be pierced in several 
places with a pin; it is well to use the same precau- 
tion with all double flowers. Should the leaves and ; 
stems have lost their verdure, it may be restored by ; 
exposing the plant to the gas arising from a mixture $ 
of steel filings and sulphuric acid diluted with water. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


For Loosening the Glass Stopper which has become 
fixed, we recommend the following process :—With 
a feather, rub a drop or two of salad oil round the 
stopper close to the mouth of the decanter, which 
must then be placed before the fire at the distance 
of about a foot or eighteen inches, in which position 
the heat will cause the oil to spread downward be- 
tween the stopper and the neck. When the decanter 
has grown warm, gently strike the stopper on one 
side and on the other, with any light wooden instru- } 
ment; then try it with the hand. If it will not yet { 
move, place it again before the fire, adding, if you { 
choose, another drop or two of oil. After awhile, 
strike it as before, and by persevering in this pro- 
cess, however tightly the stopper may be fastened 
in, you will at length succeed in loosening it. 

To Keep Walnuts, not only fresh in appearance, 
but as plump and well flavored in March as if just 
taken from the tree. As soon as cleaned from the } 
husks, they must be put loosely into glazed earthen- ; 
ware jars to within three inches of the top, the re- } 
mainder of the jar being filled up with fine dry sand, } 
which should be well shaken down, that it may find 
its way to the bottom and fill up the vacant spaces. { 
A cool cellar is the best place to keep them in till : 
wanted, 


§ 
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Flaked Crust for Tarts.—The following is an ap- 
proved French recipe:—Take a pound of flour, mix 
with it a little salt, and add sufficient water to make 
it into a paste of medium consistency, neither very 
thick nor very thin. Let it stand for two hours, 
Then roll out the paste, and place in the centre a 
piece of butter nearly equal in weight to the quan- 
tity of flour used. Double the paste over the butter, 
and roll it out to the thickness of about a quarter of 
an inch; next, fold it into three, and having, between 
the folds, strewn a little flour over it, roll it out 
again. Repeat this operation four or five times and 
the crust is completed. 

Cooking Meats.—It is now an established point 
among the best authorities in cooking, that meat 
should be immersed in the pot upon the fire whilst 
the water is cold, that it may become progressively 
heated with the water, and thereby gradually boiled. 
By not immersing the meat in the water until hot, 
(which was the custom among cooks some years ago) 
the sudden transition from cold to heat not only 


$ rendered the meat dark in color, but also tough. 


All meats, whether cooked by steam or immersion, 
are best when slowly and gently boiled. 

Egyptian Cream for the hair may be made by the 
following recipe:—To three quarts of sweet oil put 
a quarter of a pound of alkanet root cut into small 
pieces. Let them boil together for a short time, and 
then add to them three ounces of oil of jasmine, and 
one ounce of oil of lavender. Strain the ingredients 
through a coarse cloth, taking care not to squeeze 
it. The oil thus strained off can be made thicker, 
if requisite, by adding to it a small quantity of hair 
powder, smoothly rubbed down with a small portion 
of oil. 

Essence of Ginger.—Unbleached Jamaica ginger, 
four ounces; (well bruised) rectified spirits of wine, 
one pint; digest for a fortnight, press, and filter. 
Oxley’s Concentrated Essence is made by adding 
to the above a very small quantity of essence of 
cayenne. The Essence of Lemon-peel is made by 
digesting for a week half a pound of the yellow 
peel of fresh lemons in one pint of spirits of wine. 
Essence of Orange-peel is made in the same way. 

To make a good Furniture Polish.—Put into a 
bottle one pint of linseed oil, one gill of spirits of 
wine, one gill of vinegar, and one ounce of butter 
of antimony. Before using the mixture, shake the 
bottle so as to incorporate all the ingredients well 
together. 

Economical Use of Nutmegs.—If a person begins 
to grate a nutmeg at the stalk end, it will prove 
hollow throughout; whereas the same nutmeg, grated 
at the other end, would have proved sound and solid 
to the last. 

Steel-Pens may be preserved from damage by the 
action of ink, by throwing into the inkstand a few 
pieces of broken iren, or old steel pens. The corro- 
sive action is then expended on the metal thus in- 
troduced. 

When Milk is turned by the heat, it may be made 
sweet by mixing with it some carbonate of magnesia. 
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Arrowroot for Sick Persons.—Boil as above, and 
sweeten to taste; a little cinnamon or nutmeg grated 
into it wlll make it more palatable; wine or brandy 
may also be added at pleasure. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fie. .—A Wavcxkine Dress or purPLE Morre 
Antiqure.—Skirt full and plain. Cloak of fine grey 
cloth, with apelerine cape. The body of the cloak, 3 
cape and collar, are trimmed with a very wide ribbon 

3 
$ 





figured in velvet, of two shades of purple, edged 
with a grey curled fringe. Bonnet of white satin, 
ornamented with blonde and ostrich feathers. $ 

Fig. u.—A Hovse Dress or DARK GREEN SILK.— 
The skirt is full and trimmed on each side, en tablier, 
with three rows of velvet ribbon of a darker shade 
than the dress. On the outside, and between each ; 
row of velvet, there is a button connected by loops. } 
A row of buttons also ornaments the front of the ’ 
skirt. The corsage is made high and close, without 
a basque and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. ; 
At the waist three ends of velvet float on the skirt. ; 
The sleeves reach but a little below the elbow, } 
and have the trimming on the outside of the arm. } 
Brussels lace under-sleeves, and collars, of the new 
style, with tabs. 

Fie. ut.—A Croak or Brack Sarin, plaited 
in large hollow plaits lower down than the waist, 3 
and trimmed with stripes of figured velvet. The } 
bottom of the skirt is scalloped, and finished with a 
very deep fringe, with a flat, round heading. Above 
the heading is a velvet trimming put on in arches. } 

Fig. 1v.—Buoxpe Cap with China rose ribbons } 
of three shades. ; 

Fia. v.—Mornine Cap of Swiss muslin trimmed } 
with Valenciennes. $ 

Fig. vi.—Tue Saratoga.—A velvet talma covered } 
with silk braid, sewed on in diamonds, with tassels | 
placed in each diamond of the three lower rows. A 
heavy silk fringe finishes this very chaste cloak. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Nearly all dresses are now 
made with the corsage closed up the front. Chemi- } 
settes and habit-shirts are now pronounced trouble- $ 
some, by those who wish to be in the fashion. But 
they are made with or without basques, as the fancy 
of the wearer may dictate. Both modes are equally 
favored. Most dresses of heavy materials are plaited 3 
instead of gathered on at the waist. The sleeves of} 
these dresses are mostly plain at the upper part, and 3 
have the lower part either trimmed with frills or 3 
formed of small puffs. Several dresses made with ; 
low corsages are intended to be worn with /ichus or 
cape of worked muslin or lace. These fichus, some 


judge from the number now being made. 


ciennes. The front, open for about three inches all 
the way down, is decorated with six cross-bars 
diminishing in length as they approach the waist, 
and provided with under-straps fastoned with small 
garnet buttons mounted in gold. These bars are 
separated by openings in which appears a double 
frill of Valenciennes. The sides are formed by 
revers which are continued on the back and reach 


> down to the waist, where they are fastened under a 


small butterfly bow; but instead of ending at the 
waist, they have long flowing ends both before and 
behind. The edges are bordered all around with a 
tiny Tom-Thumb fringe. The sleeve, a charming 
novelty, has three patterned flounces edged with 
the same fringe and separated by a puffing. The 
under-sleeves are Valenciennes, and consist of a 
double flounce with an insertion puffing. 

Dresses of white-worked muslin are also becoming 
very fashionable for evening costume, if me may 
Many of 
our principal dress-makers have commissions for 
dresses of this kind, and among those already com- 
pleted may be mentioned one with four scalloped 
flounces. This dress is worn over a slip of blue silk, 
and under each of the muslin flounces there is a 
flounce of blue silk. Small bows of blue gauze rib- 
bon are fixed on the flounces at the points where the 
angles of the scallops meet. The corsage is low, 
and is worn with a jichu fastened by a bow of blue 
ribbon. 

Many of the UnpEeR-SLEEVES are exceedingly 
beautiful this winter. Some are made of enormous 
puffs, in the midst of which are scattered small bows 
of pink, white, or sky-blue ribbon; others are deco- 
rated with several rows of velvct bands, sometimes 
put round, at others lengthwise; loops with ends are 
put between the puffings. In fact loops and bows 
of black velvet are not only fashionable, but beau- 
tiful and becoming to the hand and arm. 

Buiack Lace Canezous are charming and in good 
wear. Some are zebraed with velvet or ribbon. The 
velvets are put all along the body, before and he- 
hind, as well as on the sleeves. A row of narrow 
lace is frequently put after each band of velvet. 

Jackets or Basques of velvet or silk are very 
much worn in in-door costume. They are closed up 
the front, and trimmed with fringe or black guipure 
lace, generally headed with a jet or bugle trimming. 

Tue Skirts of dresses are fast approaching the 
old size, when a lady could not walk through an 
ordinary door, except sideways. The great weight 
of skirts resting upon the person, has long been 
admitted to be exceedingly prejudicial to health, but 
as we must follow fashion, at all cost, some humane 


which have the ends linked together at the back of } person has invented a petticoat, which gives all the 
the waist, are fastened in the centre of the bosom } balloon-lixe proportions which can be desired, with 
by a bow of ribbon; they are as frequently made of } but a very little weight. The petticoat is made of 
black as of white lace, the former being trimmed } white muslin, (for cleanliness) and is gored to any 
with ruches of colored ribbon. One of the most} width which may be needed. A narrow whalebone 
beautiful dresses which we have seen, has a corsage } is then run ina tape casing, about half way below the 
called the Amazon. The body is high, plain in the knees, but does not extend all around, as the whale- 
back, and the collar is ornamented with Valen-? bone would look awkwardly when sitting. Some 
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wear the hoop all round, however. Of course the 
petticoat itself should not be very wide. One or two 
heavy cords are run around the lower part of the 
skirt. This pattern is the nicest which we have 
seen. 

Mantituas are of every style. The full flounce 
still being prevalent in silk, but not so much worn 
in velvet. Talmas of grey cloth, made in a full 
circle, with loose hanging sleeves, and trimmed with 
ribbons or rich colored galloons, are very fashion- 
able. 

SHAawts have again become very popular, particu- 
larly those with a centre of one color, as crimson, 
green, white, scarlet, blue, or black, with a broche 
border in imitation of the India shawls. If well 
worn they are certainly more graceful and service- 
able than mantillas. 

In Cars anp HeAp-Dresses there is no very} 
recent change. Everything is worn quite at the 
back of the head, and the hair continues to be rolled 
as heretofore. A mixture of blonde and ribbon 
seems greatly in favor, narrow ribbon being often § 
edged with blonde; and the mixture of black and! 





white blonde still prevails. Feathers are much 
worn, even by young ladies; one feather drooping 
on each side of the head. Yet nothing is more 
simply pretty for youthful belles than bows of rich 
ribbon with long ends, placed at the back of the 
head, and interspersed with bows and streamers of 
blonde. Flowers are also often intermixed with the 
blonde and ribbon. 

Bonnets are worn a shade larger than they have 
been, and without quite so much ornament as for- 
merly. The recent introduction of peacock’s feathers 
as ornaments in costume is gaining favor in the 
fashionable circles. The Empress of the French 
was the first who adopted this novelty, and great 
numbers of peacock’s plumes are now in prepara- 
tion for bonnets. They will be very fashionable the 
coming winter in velvet bonnets; their brilliant and 
varied hues producing an admirable effect in con- 
trast with black or dark-colored velvet. Tt may 
also be mentioned that the tops of peacock’s feathers 
are now much employed for trimming fans, instead 
of the Marabout trimming formerly used for that 
purpose. 
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Ger up Your Ciuss.—We hope our friends will Waar tHE Press Says.—The October number 
begin as soon as they receive this number, to get up } was everywhere praised. Says the Delaware Sen- 
clubs for 1856. Not a minute is to be lost. Last ; tinel :—*‘ Peterson has become a household necessity, 
year, hundreds wrote to us, that, if they had not } and all who wish to keep up with the times, cannot 
already subscribed for another Magazine, they would } well get along without it. It is certainly the cheapest 
send in their names for “ Peterson.” The December Magazine published. We would recommend our 
number will follow close on tke heels of this; and } friends to make up a club at once.” The Windham 
the January will be ready immediately after. There { (Ct.) Telegraph says:—“ Peterson gives not only a 
will be just time to make up your clubs, so that, ; greater, but also, very often, a much more valuable 


when the December number arrives, the money may 
be forwarded at once. The indications already are 
that we shall do an unexampled business. his is § 
the only Magazine that has steadily increased its list } 
of subscribers, every year since it was started: a fact } 
which speaks volumes for its sterling merit, not less 
than for its cheapness. If every single subscriber 
will get one more, (and the borrowers alone will fur- 
nish double that number) we shall ask no greater 
increase for 1856. 


Our Prospécrus ror 1856.—We call attention to 
the “Prospectus for 1856,” published on the cover 
of this number. We intend to do great things next 
year, some of which are shadowed forth in the Pros- 
pectus; but others we do not yet mention, lest our 
cotemporaries who copy from us should avail them- 
selves of the ideas. Enough, however, is specified to 
render it certain, that, even if we should do nothing 
but what is there promised, we should still excel all 
rivals. 


| 
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—s ‘ 
Senp A Stanp.—All letters, requiring an answer, 


must enclose a stamp fur the return postage. : 


variety of matter, for two dollars, than do many of 
his three dollar cotemporaries, This is undoubtedly 
the Magazine for the million, as its favorable terms 
place it within the reach of all.” Similar testimony 
might be quoted from every state, and even county, 
in the Union, 

Tue “Book or Piates.”—This premium is not 
the same as “The Gift Book for 1855,” but contains 
an entirely different set of engravings. Its price 
will be the same. By getting up a club it can be 
had gratis. 


To Conrrisutors.—Contributors, who wish re- 
jected articles returned, must enclose stamps to pre- 
pay the postage. 

REMOVALS.—In case of a removal, inform us, not 
only what the new direction is, but what the old 
one was. 


Wuen to Beaix.—New subscribers will be parti- 
cular to mention with what number they wish to begin 
Also their post-office, county and state. 
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BLACK VELVET CLOAK. 





Wow 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
BOY’S DRESS. 


EDGING. 
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RAPHAEL SLEEVE. 





CHARLOTTE CORDAY FICHU. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





THE PARODI. 





